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Arr. I. An Account of the Island of Ceylon, containing its History, 
Geography, Natural History, with the Manners and Customs of 
its various Inhabitants ; to which is added, the Journal of an Em- 
bassy to the Court of Candy. Illustrated by a Map and Charts. 
By Robert Percival, Esq. of Hig Majesty’s Nineteenth Regiment 
of Foot. 4to. pp. 420., al. 8s. Boards. Baldwins. 1803. -; 


bi the prosperity of the British empire could be safely esti- 
mated by extent of foreign territory, we might, as true pa- 
triots, congratulate our country-men on the acquisition of 
Ceylon: but at any rate, as citizens of the world, we would 
rather see this important island subjeét to the mild and liberal 
government of the English, than to the jealous and harsh do- 
mination of its late masters. A writer addicted to political 
abstraction might, indeed, inquire how a war, undertaken for 
the maintenance of social order and the protection of the 
United Provinces, could justify our retention of such a valuable . 
possession. Waving, however, all appeal to Grotius and Puf- 
fendorf, and to the varying casuistry ef state-manifestoes, we 
shall vindicate Mr.-Percival’s silence (and our own) respecting 
the right of occupancy, by observing that an officer has nothing 
to do with orders but to obey them, and that reviewers have no- 
thing to do with a book but to review it. 
_ © During a residence of three years,’ says Mr. P., ¢ I visited al- 
most every part of the sea-coast ; and before I left the island, I was 
become quite familiar with its general appearance, its natural pro- 
ductions, the present state of its cultivation, and the manners and dis- 
positions of its inhabitants. On an embassy being sent to wait upon 
the native king of the island, I was also among those officers who 
were appointed to accompany .it ; and by this means had an opportu- 
nity of observing the interior of the country, into which the jealousy 
of the natives has seldom permitted any European to penetrate. 

‘ The advantages which I derived from personally visiting the 
greater part of the island, were very much improved by the assistance 
of Mr. Piireniaied: a Dutch gentleman, in the English service, who 


had resided upwards of twenty years in Ceylon, and had durin 

that period acquired a complete knowledge both of the manne 

and language of its several inhabitants. By his means, there- 
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fore, I was enabled to get aver many obstacles which presented 
themselves to my researches ; and the-valuable communications of se - 
veral friends have rendered me essential service in completing my ac- 
counts of Ceylon. . Still, however, 1 have been careful not to advance 
any fact of which I was not either an eye-witness, or which was not 
derived from information which no one could hesitate to believe. 
The manners and customs of the inhabitants, I have endeavoured to 
describe in the manner they impressed my mind at the time I observed 
them. I have followed the same plan in giving an account of the na- 
tural productions of the island ; and hence my observations may be 
thought more calculated for the general reader, than the man of 
science. But I hope the public will make some allowance for the ha- 
bits of my profession ; and if I succeed in affording either amusement 
or instruction, | trust they will excuse a little deficiency in systematic 


knowledge.’ 

Previously to entering on a particular description of the 
island, the author briefly deduces its history from the accidental 
Janding of Almeyda, in 1505, to the expulsion of the Portu- 
guese by the Dutch, in 1656... In this rapid sketch, he con- 
trasts the romantic prowess, the dark fanaticism, and the im- 
provident policy of the first conquerors, with the undaunted 
perseverance, the commercial enterprize, and the wary pro- 
ceedings of their successors. ‘This considerate deportment of 
the republicans too soon gave way to a system of incroachment 
and oppression, which involved them in repeated and harassing 
acts, of hostility with the natives; and which, by gradually 
undermining their influence, rendered them at last an easy prey 
to British valour. 3 

The extreme length of Ceylon is here stated to be 300 
miles, its breadth from 40 to 100, and its circumference goo. 
The appearance of the eastern coast is bald and rocky; but 
most of the flat tracts along the sea-shore are bounded by groves 
of cocoa-trees, while the intervening plains are chiefly Jaid 
down in rice; and the prospect usually terminates in ever-green 
woos, which.cover the sides of the hills. The interior 
consists principally of high and steep mountains, clothed with 
forests or impervious jungles. ‘The most elevated range, form- 
ing a partition of the island, occasions a-striking diversity of 
seasons and climate on its opposite sides. ‘The commence- 
ment of the Monsoons is attended by those torrents of rain and 
violent thunder-storms, which are so prevalent in tropical re- 
gions: but the heat on the coast is tempered by the circulation 
of the sea-breezes, and the absence of those land-winds which 
so frequently prove oppressive and suffocating on the Conti- 
nent. ; | : 
_ The principal harbours for large ships are Trincomalee and 
Point de Galle. At certain seasons of the year, there is also 
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secure mporing-ground in the roads of Columbo. There are 
various smaller ports for the reception of coasting vessels : but: 
the rivers, at whose mouths they are placed, are navigable only 
to an inconsiderable distance. Besides the rivers which abound 
in Ceylon, it has many lakes, with intersecting canals. The 
internal communications by land are of the rudest kind; and 
even the regular roids along the coasts, though considerably 
improved by the English, are often steep and rugged, and, in 
many places, infested with wild hogs, buffalos, and elephants. — 

The soil is in. general sandy, with a very small mixture of 
clay : but tracts of marshy, rich, and productive ground, chiefly 
allotted to cinnamon plantations, occur in the south-west parts 
of the island. With proper management, a sufficient quantity: 
of rice might be raised for the annual consumption. es 
. Mr. Percival observes that, as the British dominions in Cey- 
lon skirt the coasts quite round in a circle,‘ his description of 
them must follow the same direction ; and he therefore sets out 
from the place at which he first landed, and Icads his readers 
completely round the island in the same course in which he 
travelled it; endeavouring to communicate to them those ims 
pressions and observations which occurred to him-at the seve 
ral places which he visited. 

Trincomalee, at which Mr. P. first touched, is described as 
situated in a mountainous, woody, and rather barren country.’ 
Its circumference within the walls measures three miles. The 
fort is strong, and the harbour at once deep, capacious, and 
secure. : 

‘ This harbour, from its nature and situation, is that which stamps 
Ceylon one of our most valuable acquisitions in the East Indies s 
soon as the violent Monsoons commence, every vessel which is caught 
by them in any other part of the bay of Bengal is obliged immedi- 
ately to put to sea, to prevent inevitable destruction. At these sea- 
sons, ‘T'rincomalee and Bombay alone, of all the ports on the different 
coasts of the peninsula of India, are capable of affording a safe ree 
treat. The incalculable advantages to be derived from such a hat- 
bour, are. increased by its proximity and easy access to our settle- 
ments in the bay of Bengal. A vessel from Madras may arrive here 
in two days, and can at any time make the harbour. These circume 
stances point out Trincomalee as an object of particular attention to 
our government, and of far more consequence to retain, than the whole 
of the rest of the island.’ . 

A bold shore and large tracts of wood, extending into the. 
interior, meet the eye of the traveller as he advances in a. 
north-west direction to Malativee. The latter is more ree. 
markable for its romantic situation than for its importance a8. 
a military post. The neighbourhood abounds in cattl:, poultry, 
and game. ‘ The manner of procuring these animals is at- 
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tended with as litele expence or difficulty to an European 29 
can well be imagined ; for the native peasants are so much at 
his beck, that he has onty to supply them with a little powder 
and shot, and send them into the woods, and they will be sure 
to bring him back as much game as he can use, without expect- 
ing any return for their services.’ . 

‘Che northern extremity of the istand, stretching mto an ob- 
long peninsula (called Jafmapaiam), and blessed with a profu- 
sion of vegetables, fruit, game, poultry, and a very salubrious 
temperatere of.climate, yields some cinnamon and pepper, but 
inferior in quality to those which are cultivated in the south- 
west districts. Foffna, the chief tewn of the peninsula, 13 de- 
fended by a small but neat and well-constructed fort, and ts: 
peopled by an assemblage of various races, mostly of Moorish 
extraction.. Among the handieraftsmen, those termed the Por- 
tuguese sutpass the rest in the beauty and-desterity of their 
workmanship. In this populous. town and district, are also 
manufactures:of coarse cloths, calicoes, shawls, stockings, &c.. 

Dependent on Jaffnapatam, are the small islands of Delft, 
Harlem, Leyden, and Amsterdam ; which furnish the best pastu- 
rage for horses and cattle. 

The thickets and heavy sands, which render the read to the 
south-west of the peninsula very tedious and disagreeable, in- 
duce the traveller (when the weather permits): to avail himself 
of the passage through the narrow strait of Maneaar, so called 
from the island of that name which it separates from Ceylon. 

‘ The passage from this island to Ramiseram on the CoromandeF 
coast is not above twelve or fourteen leagues; but the advantages 
which might be derived from this speedy communication are in a 


' great. measure prevented by the numberless shallows and sandbanks. 


which every where interrupt the passage, and are so high as to be 
many of them completely dry except during the monsoons.. There 
ig in particular q line of sandbanks which runs quite across from 
Manaar to Ramiseram, known by the name of dam's bridge. The 
name and situation of these banks are connected with a variety of 
curious traditions among the natives. Ft is universally believed: among: 
them that Ceylon was either the Paradise in which-the ancestor of the 
human race resided, or the spot on which he first touched on being 
expelled from a Celestial Paradise. Adam’s bridge is with them, the 
way by which he passed over to the continent; and some imagine 
that the Gulph of Manaar, like the Red Sea in scriptural history, 
closed after him to prevent his return. The opinion, however, is 
almost universally received, that Ceylon at a distant period formed a 
part of the continent, and was'afterwards‘separated from it by'some great 
cenvulsion of nature. ‘This account, though merely an’ unsipported: 
tradition, is not altogether improbable ; for'when we consitler the’ 
narrowness of the intervening: space, and the numberlese shgllows) witly- 
which it abounds, it cannot be denied that some violent earthquake,. 
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@r still more likely some.éxtraordivary eruption of the ocean,’ might 
have placed Ceylon at its present distance from the continent.” 


In his progress along the coast from Manaar, Mr. P. observes- 


that the'country is barr-n and sandy, and that the woods are 
infested with wild beasts. The village of Arippo is; the only 
spot in this dreary tract, on which good watér can be pro- 
cured. f yee ort 

Six miles farther lies the bay of ‘Condatchy, the rendezvous 
of the pearl-fishers. The account of their singular occupations 
is minute and curious: but we can select only the following 
particulars « , 


—_¢ During the season, all the boats regularly sail and return together. | 


A signal gun is fired at Arippo, about ten o’clock at night, wher 
the whole fleet sets sail with the land breeze. They reach the banks 
before day-break ; amd:at sun-rise commence fishing. In this they 
continue busily occupied till the sea-breeze, which arises about noon, 
warns them to return to the bay. As soon as they appear within 
sight, another gin is fired, and the colours hoisted, to inform the 
anxious owners of their return, When the boats come to land, their 
cargoes are immediately taken out, as it is necessary to have them com- 
pletely unloaded before night. Whatever may have been the suc- 
cess of their boats, the owners seldom wear the looks of disappoint- 
ment ; for, although they may have been unsuccessful one day, they 
look with the most complete assurance of better fortune to the next ; 
as the Brahmins and conjurers, whom they implicitly trust in defiance 
of all experience, understand too well the liberality of a man in hopes 
of good fortune, not to promise them all they can desire. 

© Each of the boats carries twenty men, with a Tindal or chief 


boatman, who acts as pilot. Ten of the 'men row.and assist the di+ | 


vers in re-ascending. The other ten are divers; they go down into 
the sea by five at a time ; when the first five come up, the other five 
go down ; and by this method of alternately diving, they give each 
other time to recruit themselves for a fresh plunge. 

‘ In order to accelerate the descent of the divers, large stones are 
employed : five of these are brought in each boat for the purpose $ 
they are of a reddish granite, common in this country, and of a pyra- 
midal shape, round at top and bottom, with a hole perforated through 
the smaller end, sufficient to admit a rope. Some of the divers use a 
stone shaped like a half-moon, which they fasten round the belly 
when they mean.to descend, and thus keep their feet free. - 

‘ These people are accustomed to dive from their very infancy, and 
fearlessly deacend to the. bottom in from four to ten fathoms water, in 
search of the oysters. The diver, when he is about to plunge; seizes 
the rope, to which one of the stones we have described is attached, 
with the toes of his right foot, while he takes hold of a bag of net 
work with those of his left; it being customary among all the Ins 
dians to use their toes in working or holding, as. well as their fingers, 


and such is the power of habit that they can pick up even the smallest 
thing from the ground with their toes as nimbly as an European could 
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with his fingers. The diver thus prepared, seizes another rope with 
his right hand, and -holding his nostrils shut with the left, plunges 
into the water, and by the assistance of the stone speedily reaches the 
bottom. Hc then hangs the net round his neck, and with much 
dexterity, and all possible dispatch, collects as many oysters aa he can 
while he is able to remain under water, which is usually about two 
minutes. He then resumes his former position, makes a signal to 
those above by pulling the rope in his right hand, and is immediately 
by-this means drawn up and brought into the boat, leaving the stone 
to be pulled up afterwards by the rope attached ‘to it. | 

‘ The exertion undergone during this process is so violent, that 
upon being brought into the boat, the divers discharge water from 
their mouth, ears, and nostrils, and frequently even blood But this 
does not hinder them from going down again in their turn. They 
will often make from forty to fifty plunges in one day ; and at each 
plunge bring up about a hundred oysters. Some rub their bodies 
over with oil, and stuff their ears and noses, to prevent the water from 
entering ; while others use no precautions whatever. Although the 
usual.time of remaining’ under water does not much exceed two mi- 
nutes, yet there are instances known of divers who could remain four 
and even: five minutes, which was the case with a Caffree boy the last 
year I visited the fishery. The longest instance ever known was that 
of a diver who came from Anjango in 1797, and who absolutely re- 
mained under water full six minutes. . | 

¢ This business of a diver, which appears so extraordinary and full 
of danger to an European, becomes quite familiar to an Indian, owing 
to the natural suppleness of his limbs, and his habits from his infancy, 


' His chief terror and risque arise from falling in with the groundshark 


while at the bottom. This animal is a common and terrible inhabit- 
ant of all the seas in these latitudes, and is a source of perpetual un- 
easiness to the adventurous Indian. Some of the divers, however, are 
so skilful as to avoid the shark even when they remain under water for 
aconsiderable time. But the terrors of this foe dre so continually be- 
fore their eyes, and the uncertainty of escaping him so great, that 
these superstitious people seek for safety in supernatural means. 
Before they begin diving, the priest, or conjurer, is always consulted, 
and whatever he says to them is received with the most implicit con- 


fidence. The preparation which he enjoins them consists of certain 


ceremonies according to the cast and sect to which they belong, and 
on the exact performance of these they lay the greatest stress. Their 
belief in the efficacy of these superstitious rites can never be removed, 
however different the event may be from the predictions of their de- 
luders: Government therefore wisely gives way to their prejudices, 
and always keeps in pay some conjurers, to attend the divers and 
remove their fears. For though these people are so skilful and so 
much masters of their art, yet they will not on any account descend 
till the conjurer has performed his ceremonies. His advices are reli- 
giously observed, and generally have a tendency to preserve the health 
of the devotee. The diver is usually enjoined to abstain from eating 
before he goes to plunge, and to bathe himself in fresh water immedi- 
atcly after his return from the labours of the day. - 


‘ The 
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« The conjurers are known in the Malabar language by the name 
of Pillal Karras, or binders of sharks. aie the time of the fishery, 
they stand.on the shore from the moming till the boats retnra in the 
afternoon, all the while muttering and mumbling prayers, distorting | 
their bodies into various strange attitudes, and performing ceremonies 
to which no one, not even themselves I believe, can attach any mean- 
ing. All this while it is necessary for them to abstain from food or 
drink, otherwise their prayers would be of no avail. These acts of 
abstinence, however, they sometimes dispense with ; and regale them- 
selves with toddy, a species of liquor distilled from the palm-tree, till 
they are no longer able to stand at their devotions.’— 

‘ Before we leave the bay of Condatchy, it may be amusing to 
take a view of the various objects which most attract the attention of 
a stranger during the pearl-fishery. The remarkable display of 
Indian manners, which are here seen in all their varieties, is, perhaps, 
the most striking of these. Every cast has its representatives; the 
arts practised by some, the ceremonies performed by others, and the 
appearance of all, present the richest repast to the curiosity of an 
European. in one place he may see jugglers and vagabonds of every 
description practising their tricks with a degree of suppleness and 
skill, which appear supernatural to the inhabitant of a cold climate ; 
in another he may observe Fakeers, Brahmins, Priests, Pandarams, 
and devotees of every sect, either in order to extort charity, or in 
consequence of some vow, going through the most painful operations 
with a degree of obstinate resolution, which I could scarcely have 
believed or even conceived, had 1 not been an eye-witness. I hope 
it will not be thought au improper digression from my narrative, if I 
mention a few of those circumstances which most attracted my no- 
tice: they are not particularly connected with a description of Cey- 
lon, but they will certainly afford one source of amusement to the 
traveller who visits it. 

‘ The most painful acts of penance which the Indians undergo, 
are in order to regain their cast. when they have lost it either by eat- 
ing things forbidden by the rules of their sect, or by having such 
connection with people of a different description as is supposed to de- 
file them. In this state they are held in abhorrence by persons of 
their own sect, debatred from all intercourse with them, and prohi- 
bited even to touch them. From such a dreadful state of defilement 
thev can be purified anly by paying a large sum of money, or by 
undergoing the mast incredible penances. Among those which I 
observed, [ shall mention a few of the most remarkable. One of 
them will vow to hold his arm elevated over his head for a certain 
number of years, without once letting it down; and this he will ac- 
tually continue to do, till the arm can never afterwards be recovered 
to its natural position. Another will keep his hand shut till the nails 
on his fingers absolutely grow into the flesh, and appear quite 
through at the back of his hand. Many never suffer their hair to be 
combed, or their beards to be shaved: in this state the hair of their’ 
heads, which is of a brown or burnt colour, gets matted, and appears 
got unlike the mops we use in Europe ; or hangs down in long dishe- 
yelled strings, similar to that which grows on a species of French lap. 
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dogs. Some will vow never to lie down; while, at the same time 
they wear round their necks a large iron instrument not unlike a grid« 
iron without a handle, fated 
¢ But one of the most extraordinary of these ceremonies which I 
have witnessed is, swinging for their cast, as it is termed. A very 
high and strong post, or cocoa- tree, is planted firmly in the ground, 
crossways ; on its top, another beam is placed in such a manner as to 
turn round on a pivot, and made fast to the upright post by ropes 
reeved through both, like the yards to the mast of a ship; and from 
the end of the transverse beam, ropes and pullies are suspended to hoist 
up the devotee. He then is brought out, attended by a number of 
people dancing before him; and is led thrice round the swinging 
post by the Brahmins and his relations, with loud shouts, accompa- 
nied by music. In the mean time a sheep is sacrificed, and the 
blood sprinkled about on the surrounding multitude, who are eager 
that it shall fall upon them. Barren women, in particular, are anxious 
to catch the drops in hopes of being by this means rendered fruitful ; 
and, with a view to secure the eflicacy of this charm, they contrive 
to work themselves up, during the ceremony, to the highest pitch of 
religious delirium, tearing their hair and shrieking in the most dreadful 
manner. After the sacrifice is performed, the devotee is placed on 
his belly flat on the ground ; and two very large hooks, which have 
been préviously fixed to the, ropes suspended from the end of the 
_crossbeam, are inserted deep into the flesh of his back just under the 
shoulders ; other ropes are also placed under his breast and across his 
thighs, to help to sustain the weight of his body. He is then, by 
means of the ropes and pullies, hoisted up to the cross tree immedi<- 
ately under which he continues suspended ; and in this position he 
is drawn round the post two or three times. During this painful 
ceremony he repeats a certain number of prayers, and continues to 
throw among the crowd flowers.which he had taken up with him for 
the purpose; these are considered as sacred relicks, which will keep 
away all disease, and ensure happiness ever after; and the surround - 
ing multitude scramble for them.as eagerly as an English mob for 
money thrown among them. 
¢ ‘Thi’ ceremony 13 by no means unfrequent, and I have had occa- 
sion to be present at more than one, during my stay in Ceylon. The 
last I saw performed was at Columbo in 17995 when the cross beam 
broke, and the man falling: to the ground was killed onthe spot. A 
moor of the Moply cast had previously observed to the crowd, who 
were principally Malabars of the same sect with thedevotee, that the. 
timber was not strong enough to bear-the man,. and would certainly 
break. This proving actually to be the case, the Malabars affirmed 
that the Moor had by his prediction bewitched it ; and in revenge. 
they, attacked him with such fury, that he would certainly have been 
killed, had not I with a few other European officers and Sepoys, 
whom curiosity had brought to the spot, ipterfered and rescued him: 
out of their hands. | ' 
‘ The priests who attend at Condatchy on account of these and 
other ceremonies, .as well as many other sects of religious mendicants,: 
are a great nuisagce there ; for, besides being exceedingly lazy and. 
idle, 
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idle, they are likewise very impudent and troublesome. But they 
are not the only pests which annoy the multitudes collected at the 
pearl-fishery. There are besides a crowd of jugglers, snake-catchers, 
dancing boys, and girls of all descriptions, as well as many who fol- 
low no other occupation but to procure their livelihood by the arts 
of filching and thieving, at which they are exceedingly dexterous. 
This practice, however, is the more pardonable in them, as it appears 
to be an inherent propensity in an Indian. In their dealings with an 
‘European, whenever an opportunity presents itself, they never fail 
to employ their skill in —e him. It is only however by 
pilfering and stealing that he suffers from them, for they hardly ever 
venture to rob or take his goods from him by open force. So greats 
indeed, is the awe which the atchievements of the Europeans have 
inspired into the natives of India, that a black man is scarcely ever 
known to meet a white man hand to hand, either in private conflict or 
in battle.’ | 

In proceeding southward, the traveller contemplates little 
else than sand, jungles, and wild beasts, till he arrives at Ni- 
gumbo; the largest village on the island, and situated in a 
country of uncommon fertility and verdure. It is a depét for. 
such articles of exportation as the neighbourhood produces, and 
is likewise a considerable fishing station.—Hence to Columbo, 
the road is pleasantly shaded, and provided with numerous and 


comfortable resting-places. 

Columbo, the capital of the island, and one of the most popu- 
lous towns in India, is large, regularly built, and strongly for- 
tified. Its open road affords safe anchorage only from Decem- 
ber to April. 


‘ For six months of the stormy season, the side of the island is 
subject to astonishingly heavy falls of rain, accompanied with dread- 
ful thunder and lightning, and violent winds blowing in shore. Ia 
the beginning of May 1799, a thunder-storm broke on the fort o€ 
Columbo ; and several houses, particularly on the south side, were 
struck and damaged. About half a mile from the fort a number of 
goats and oxen were at pasture, under the care of a boy; when he 
and two and thirty of the cattle were struck dead on the spot by one 
flash of lightning. A woman, in the black town, was also at the 
same time killed, and a child much hurt. For the epace of an hour 
this storm continued, with the greatest fury [ ever remember to have 
seen. Nor did the electric matter in the air seem at all exhausted 
by this explosion; as, a few nights after, there was another storm 
almost equally severe : but, although the hospital and several private 
houses were struck by the lightning, providentially no lives were lost. 

¢ During the rainy season, the fodians from the Continent are exs 
tremely subject to fluxes, dysenterics, and fevers. ‘They are also af- 
flicted by another extraordinary disease, to which they apply as un- 
common acure. This disorder is known by the name of the Berry- 
' Derry: it is occasioned by the low diet and bad water, which t 
natives are accustomed to use; and, in part, perhaps, by the damp- 
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ness of the climate in the wet season. It swells the body and legs of 
the patient to an enormous size, and generally carries him off in 
twenty-four hours. The method employed for the cure is, to rub 
the patient over with cow-dung, oil, chinom, lime-juice, and other 
preparations from herbs; and then bury him up to the chin in hot 
sand. When the legs only are attacked, although the disorder be 
the same, its name differs: a patient is then said to have got edephaut 
legs, from the resemblance their legs bear at that time to those of these 
animals, They are also called Cochin legs, from the disease being 
very prevalent among the natives of the place of that name on the 
Malabar coast, owing to the unwholesome brackish water which is 


drunk there.’ j 
The boats, or canoes, used in the fisheries at Columbo, pare - 
ticularly attracted the author’s notice: 


‘ They are of a curious shape and construction used only in Cey- 
lon, and extremely well calculated for the purpose they are put to. 
In length they are about fifteen feet, and not more than two in 
breadth. ‘This shape is calculated to make them go incredibly fast, 
especially with the addition of a very large square sail, which one 
would imagine them incapable of carrying without capsizing. To 
prevent this, an ingenious, and to. an European, a very extraordinary 
contrivance is employed. A log of wood is extended five or six feet 
from the end of the boat, by way of out rigger. It is larger or smaller 
according to the size of the boat, and is shaped at each end like the 
prow of a canoe, to cut through the water, This log is fastened to 
the boat by two long and bent poles ; and seems to serve at once for 
helm and ballast. Strange as this contrivance may appear, it is indis- 
pensably necessary; as from their extreme narrowness, the boats 
would without it be upset by a person simply stepping into them. 
They ‘have-one mast, to which the square sail is attached in sucha 
manner, that the boat is capable of sailing either way; and can be 
made instantly to move in an opposite direction without turning or 
tacking, but merely by swinging the sail of the yard round. A 
paddle, something in the form of a shovel, is used to guide the boat’s 
head. | : 

‘ The body of the canoe is alarge tree hollowed out by fire, or 
scooped out by the carpenters. Along the sides of it, boards are 
nailed to the height of about two feet, in the form of a gunwale, to 
prevent the water getting in by raising the boat more above its 
surface. When it 13 necessary to carry large burdens inland by the. 
canals and rivers, two or three of these canoes are lashed together 
without the ontriggers. Split canes, bamboes, or betel-tree, are then 
faid across them, so as te form a kind of raft ; which, though ever se 


much loaded, will draw but very little water.’ 


* The inhabitants of Columbo form a striking medley of na- 
tions, manners, and religious persuasions. ‘The language most 


generally. spoken, and even by the Dutch ladies, notwithstand- 
ing that it is reputed vulgar, is the Portuguese of India ; which 


4 
¢ may be considered a3 a harbarous.compound of a aa ee of 
a ndian 
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Iadian languages, combined with several European, among 
which the French is very distinguishable.’ 

Cinnamon, pepper, arrack, coya-rope, betel-leaf, cocoa-nuts, 
bees’ wax, honey, ivory, &c. are the principal articles of exe 
portation from Columbo. The imports consist chiefly of rice, 
tea, sugar, cotton cloths of various descriptions, stockings, 
china wares, tin, copper, toys, &c. As provisions and several 
articles of lyxury are imported from Bengal and Madras, living 
is proportionably. high: but the common idea, that Ceylon is. 
the most unhealthy part of India, is disproved by every day’s. 
experience. | : 

From Columbo to Caltura, a distance of at least twenty-eight 
miles, the road is mostly shaded by groves. of cinnamon or 
co. oa-trees, and the adjacent ccuntry has the appearance of a 
boundless garden. altura, its fort, and environs, are also, re- 
presented as forming a delightful landscape. The neighbour- 
ing country is the frequent resort of shooting parties, and the 
Jo theatre on which are displayed much dexterity and prowess in 

hunting the wild hog and deer, a 
Six miles from Caltura, lies Barbareen, a petty sea-port,. with 
a manufacture of coya cordage. Point de Galle, the third town 
in the island, is situated about 60 miles south from Columbo, 

in 6° N. lat, It is a populous and trading place, with a 

strongly fortified and roomy harbour. Fisheries are here care 

ried on to a very considerable extent. , 

Matura, a small fort and village, occurs 3 miles onward, 
in a country exceedingly wild, but well supplied with provisions of 
all sorts. § Every three or. four years the elephant is hunted 
here, by order of government. In 1797, at one of these hunts, 
a hundred and seventy-six were caught, the greatest number 
ever remembered to have been taken at one time.’ 

- From the most southerly point of the island to Batacolo, we 

have a dreary tract of sixty miles, infested by wild beasts and’ 

the savage Bedahs, who wander in the woods. Batacolo is a 

place of comparatively small importance: but the surrounding 

country, and the bold grotesque rocks which skirt its shores, 
have deservedly attracted particular attention, 

Having thus made the tour of the island, Mr. P. next fa- 
vours us with many highly interesting observations on the cha- 
racters and manners of the several races of its present inhabit- 
ants. At Columbo in particular, he says, the natives of 
every country in India appear to have their representatives : but, 
as the manners and customs of these tribes fall more properly 
under the description of their several native countries, he con- 
ceives it to be only necessary, in this work, to describe those 

- which are stationary in Ceylon, and which form a considerable - 
| : proportion 
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proportion OF its ‘population. ‘Besides thé native Ceylones¢ who 
ive under the dominion of the Europeans, ‘and are distinguished 
by the name of the Cinglese, the coasts:are chiefly inhabited 


By Dutch, Portuguese, and: Malays. 
The Dutch of Ceylon are represented as‘ differing much, in 
their ‘habits’ and modes of life, from‘those who have never 
quitted their native country. Yet, in-almost every particular, 
eae a disinclination to labour, indaced,; pérhaps, by the 
elaxing influence of the climate,) we recognize the features of 
the national character. ‘The most, prominent traits here enu- 
merated are, a love of gin, tobacco, and heavy meats; a neglect 
of persofial cleanliness ; ‘a coldness ‘and apathy of temper; and 
a tepulsive boorishness: contracted from a contempt of female 
society. Their furniture is so-heavy and clumsy, that’ it‘ex- 
Cites the ridicule of those who ate accustomed to more recent 
modes : Es ye sate. de ae Mat 
© The present Portuguese of Ceylon are a'inixture of the spurious 
descendants of the séveral European possessors of that island by’ native 
women, joined to a number of Mvors and ‘Malabats.’‘ A colour'moreé 
aching to black than white, with a:particula? mode of dress, half 
Indian, and half European, is all that is necessary to procure the ap~ 
péellation of a Portuguese. ? 


. §!These people are found in all the European settlements in India, | 


ticularly those belonging to the Dutch, who often form. intermar- 
riages with them. It is in particular very common in Ceylonto.see a 
respectable and wealthy Dutchman married to a Portuguese woman 
of this. description ; a connection which our countrymen look upon 
with the greatest abhorretice, and would not enter-mto on any ac- 
count: The Dutchmen alledge that the cause of these intermars. 
riages being so prevalent, is, that scarcely any woman leaves Holland. 
to come to India, except those who are already married. 
¢ The manners of the Portuguese differ from those of the Moors,. 
Malahars, atid other Mahometans., ‘I'hey affect rather to adopt those 
of the Europeans ; and wear hats instead of the turbans, and breeches. 
in place ofthe pieces of cloth, which other Indians wear wrapped round 
their waists, and drawn together between their legs like loose trowsers. 
At present it is customary for any:black fellow who can procure a hat, 
aiid-shoes, with a vest and breeches, and who has acquired some little 
smattering of the catholie relfgion, to aspire to the title of a Portu- 
tese, a’ distinction of which he‘is extremely proud. =. : 
~6 Although the black Portuguese universally profess the Christian, 
religion, anceare commonly Roman Catholics, yet they retain many. 
Pagan: enstoms,: and their religion may be considered as a compound 
of both. . They affect to derive their religion as, well as their descent 
from the, Europsan Portuguese, though the name be almost the only 


thing they retain of either. The Dutch have allowed priests and’ 


other missionaries to go among them; and there are thany of them 


who profess the Protestant religion and goto thé churches of the 


Dutch. In’ general they are somewhat fairer thawithe. Moors and 
Malabars ; 
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Malabars; but those who are so to:any: considerable degree,‘ may be: 
looked upon as the offspring of the Dutch in later times; for the 


blood of the European Portugyese has been so intermixed as to leave ' 
scarce a trace behind. Complexions of all sorts are indéed found, : 
among this mongrel race, from a jetty black to a sickly yellow, or / 
tawny hue. “Their hair, which is black or dark brown, iswornlong, =~ 


and usually tied, contrary to the custom of the Mahometans. Some 
of their women are pretty,-and much admired for their figures... ‘The. 
men are about the middle size, slender, lank and ill.made, 80 as easily. 
to be distinguished. ‘Their whole expence runs upon dress; they are 
fond to excess of shew and-finery, and never stir out without putting 
on their best clothes. ‘They are lazy, treacherous, effeminate, and 
passionate to excess; and retain so .much of the character of their, 
boasted progenitors, as..to be distinguished: for a ridiculous pride. 
Like the Portuguese of Europe, theyhave always a long string of 
sounding names, beginning with Don Juan, Don Fernando, &c. 

-€ They have no regular cast, and are usually esteemed the.worst - 
race of people in India. Originally a spurious and outcast . broods, 
they retain only the blemishes which tarnished the characters of their. 
ancestors; and they combine all the vices of the Europeans and In- 
dians, without any of their virtues. 

¢ It was from these black Portuguese, that the troops known by 
the name of Topasses were taken. They were called Zopasses: from 
bod wearing hats, instead of turbans; the word topee, or chawpee, which 
appears to be acorruption of the French chapeau, being the term used 
in their language fora hat. They were never acounted good soldiers, 
being neither so hardy nor so brave as the Sepoys ; and were seldom 
employed in the English service. - The French, however, very gene- 
yally had corps of them at Pondicherry, and their other settlements.’ 


The Malay race, characterized by its ferocity, is widely 
diffused: over-the eastern parts of India. In dress, colour, per- 
son, and in civil and religious institutions, the Malays differ | ¢ 
from the other people of Asia; and even intermarriages with 
Moors and other casts never wholly obliterate the traces of ) 
their physiognomy, and the' peculiarities of their manners. 
They are of a middling stature; remarkably well proportioned; : 
of a light brown or yellow colour; with a broad flat forehead; 
small, black, and very deeply sunken eyes; and a flattish nose, 
with a curve at the extremity approaching the lip. ‘Their long 
and coarse black hair is always smeared with oil of the cocoa- 
nut. They go naked till twelve years of age, and are soon 
afterward married. They are fond of barbarous parade, of 
gaming and cockfighting, and betray, by their hideous coun- 
tenances, dispositions at once treacherous and sanguinaty. Yet 
these wretches, who intoxicate themselves with dang or opium,’ | 
in order’ that they may run-a-muck *' with more desperate fury, | 














_ * The natives,in these.cases-run wildly about the streets, crying 
out Amok, Amok, or hill, kill; whence the above corrupt expression 
ef the Europeans. : 

. delight ! 
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delight in gardening from their infancy, and pretend to skill in 
medical botany :. | 
¢ The government, under which the Malays live in their own 
country, m some degree resembles the ancient feudal institutions of 
Europe; and war 1s consequently the business of the nation. The. 
manners and disposition which naturally process from these institu- 
tions are found among them. They are all -bold, warlike, and D oer 
pared for the most desperate ue ant they hear the commands of 
their superiors with the most profound reverence, and yield implicit 
obedience to their most rigorous orders. But the fierce temper arising 
from these military institutions,’ which in Europe has been softened 
by the Christian religion, has rather been exasperated by the religion 
which the Maiays have embraced. None of that romantic spirit of 
chivalry, which produced the courtesy of civilized society amidst the 
ferocity of perpetual bloodshed, is to be found among the Malay fol- 
lowers of a prophet, who was as fierce and warlike as themselves. 
Accustomed to depend upon their courage, and avenge their own 
cause, there is more independence of spirit, and more appearance of 
a lofty intrepidity found among them, than among any other of the 
_servile tribes of the east. Brave, ferocious, and desperate to the last 
degree on.any occasion that requires blood to be shed; cruel and re- 
vengeful in their wrath, beyond what human nature can almost be 
thought capable of, they are looked upon with horror by the effe- 
minate and timid Indians. J have often had occasion to observe these 
sentiments in the natives of Ceylon, ‘who start affrighted on acci- 


dentally meeting a Malay soldier.’ 


The Ceylonese (who, with the exception of the Bedahs, were 
the only race of inhabitants, when the island was conquered by 
the Portuguese) are distinguished as Cinglese, who have asso- 
ciated with the Europeans, and Candians, who, subject to their 
own sovereign, occupy the inland mountains. 

Notwithstanding the proximity of Ceylon to the Continent 
of India, from which it seems to have been disjoined by some 
convulsion of nature, Mr. P. is inclined, from various appear- 
ances, to ascribe a Maldine origin to the native islanders. The 
latter are of a middling stature, neither so strong nor so well 
made as the Moors or Malabars of the Continent: but their 
complexion is fairer, and that of the women approaches to yel- 
low or mulatto colour. These people are remarkable for their. 
love of cleanliness, their moderation and delicacy in eating, 
their strict observance of a distinction of ranks, their puncti- 
lious courtesy, habitual gravity, and disregard of chastity. 
¢ They are cautious not even to touch the vessel out of which | 
they drink with their lips: but (what would seem a very auk- 
ward method to an European) they hold the vessel at some 
distance over their heads, and literally pour the drink down 
their throats.’ In their dispositions, they are naturally mild: 


but, when once provoked, they set no bounds to their fevenge, 
| and 
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amd will sometimes sacrifice their own lives in order to involve 
those of their adversaries. Among the various diseases to which: 
they are subject, the most loathsome and formidable are the 
leprosy and the small pox. ‘The latter they regard with a: 
rooted horror, inspired by sentiments of the most barbarous 
superstition. 

Few of the Ceylonese can read or write. The Gomes, a 
learned sect, are employed by the king of Candy to execute all 
writings of a public nature, and in the Arabic character. Slips 
of the talipot leaf, strung in the form of a file, usually supply 


the want of paper. 4 
. ‘he | Muir. 


{To be continued.] | 





Arr. II. The Lyricks of Horace; comprizing his Odes, Epodes, 
and Secular Ode; in English Verse: with the Latin Text re- 
vised, and subjoined. 2 Vols. Crown 8vo. 158 Boards. 
White. 1803. 


TH difficulty of conveying an adequate idea of the beauties 
of Horace, to English readers, has always been. felt and 
lamented. The good sense and delicate satire of his didactic 
pieces have sometimes been happily transfused into our -lan- 
guage, but the bewitching colours of his lyric poems have elu- 
ded every attempt cf this nature. Fruitlessly do we seek, amid 
his various translators, for his fine vein of raillery, so happily 
mingled in the original with the richest and noblest materials 
of poetry; for those sprightly transitions, which fill the reader 
with equal surprize and delight, but which appear abrupt in 
every version; and for that courtly grace, which throws an 
unspeakable charm over the compositions of this wonderful 
et. | 
Pin the attempt now before us, it has been the.aim of the 
‘writer to give a poetical translation of Horace as nearly literal, 
and as closely resembling the versification of the original, as 
the genius of the languages will admit. His design is thus 
announced in the preface : | ay aap 
¢ The intention of the present work, is to give such a Translation. 
of the Odes of Horace, as may preclude the necessity of Notes: 
putting the Latin, and the English reader, as it were, upon the 
same footing ; and leaving them, on the supposition that they are 
equally instructed, to form their own comments. The difficulty of 
‘such an attempt will be readily admitted; as, to this end, the Trans- 
lation ought not only to be faithful, but poetical ; each English’ 
Ode breathing the same spirit as the original Latin. 
¢ In the Odes of Horace, nineteen different kinds of metre occur. 
The translator has, in the course of this version, given one Ode of 
each kind, in blank verse, of the same measure with the Latin, as 
3 ee neatly 
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nearly as the English language would allow. ‘The first attempt so 
to translate any Ode of Horace was made by our great poet Milton.’ 
' We have .long wished to see a translation of Horace, in| 
measures different from those which have been generally employ- 
ed ; and we are therefore glad to meet with the present work, . 
though its execution is not equal to our expectations. The 
plan obviously requires an uncommon command of language, 
and facility of versifying ; and in these requisites, we think, the 
esent translator is materially deficient. His inversions are 
frequently harsh, and scarcely English, and the mechanical 


‘structure of the lines is often faulty. 
As a first specimen, we give the version of the celebrated 


ode to Pyrrha;_ 
¢ Pyrrua, say what fine-form’d boy 
Urges thee to am’rous joy, 
All on roses sweetly laid, 
In some grotto’spleasant shade, 
Who with perfumes that so shed’ 
Liquid fragrance is o’erspread ? 
Say for whom, thus plain and neat, 
Thou thy sunny hair dost plait ? 
¢ Ah, how often shall he wail 
Gods that change, and faith that’s frail ; , 
Wail, when he, unpractis’d, finds 
The seas roughen with dark winds! 
Lapt in golden pleasures, who, 
Credulous, enjoys thee now; 
Hopes thou’lt ever, ever prove 
Beauteous, vacant to his love ; 
While he little seems to know 
What deceitful gale may blow ? 
¢ Wretched they, whom charms so bright 
Unexperienc’d shall delight ! | 
As for me, this wall declares, 
Which my votive tablet beara, 
That my drench’d weeds hang on high 
To the sea’s great Deity.’ 
In the first line, slender would have come nearer to Horace 
than jine~formed, an aukward compound ; .and the sth and 6th 
lines are ill-connected by the relative. The Heu! quoties idem, 
is very lamely turned; and the want of the article to Gods and 


faith gives great stiffness to the line. In line ‘2oth, the adjec- 
tive unexperienc’d is totally disjoined from its substantive ;—and 
‘as for me, is 4 botch.—In this short ode, we meet also with 
the following bad rhimes ; neat and plait ; who and how ; prove 
and /ove;-and the twelfth line,’ 1 Ee: 7 

‘ The sea roughen with dark winds,’ - 


is pot verse. 
Gust | | It 
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ft may be said, however, that an adequate transl ation of the 


exquisite ode just quoted gis unattainable ; and ‘we shall therefore 
turn to a less difficult subject, the ode to Thaliarchus : 


¢ Benoxp where stands Soracte’s height, 
‘With rising heaps of snow grown white ! 
_ Behold the lab’ring woods ; 
Whose lofty branchés can of late 
, sustain their icy weight ! 
And sharp frost binds the floods: 
¢ Then largely britig thy faggots forth; 
igh ie them a the blaning hearth, 
he winter’scoldtothaws - 
And from thy Sabine two-ear’d jars 
The wine four sumimers which declares, 
Kirid Thaliarchus, draw ! 
" @ Be other cares to heav’n consign’d, 
Heav’n that can still the warring wind 
Scourging the foamy sea ! ; 
Then not the aged wild ash mioves 
Its boughs, nor do the cypress groves 
7" A, trembling leaf display. 
¢ What hap shall from to-motrow spring 
Ask not: the days which fate may bring 
'.,. As 80 much profit prize: 
Thy minutes scorn not, happy boy, 
1n dance and sweet love to employ, 
While stetn Hoar-age youth flies. 
'* Now to the Martial Field oft bend . 
Thy steps, now public walks attend ; 
Or, at th* approach of right, 
Freely indulge the whisper so 
When love appoints the hour, and oft 
Repeat such dear delight. 
¢ Now let the nymph’s sweet laugh reveal 
What secret corner may conetal 
The froli¢ fugitive 3 
Some lové-pledge from her arm convey, 
Or from her fingér snatch away, 
' Struggling for what sewill give.’ 

This vetsion possesses similar faults with the former. Line 
1 is obscure, arid thé ¢2th is tidiculous. What is Thaliarchus 
to draw ? A waggon, or an inference, or a winter-piece ?— 
The thymes are equally blameable: we have here forth and 
hearth, sea and display, moves and groves. The concluding line 
is harsh and ‘anpoetical, and scarcely to be understood, even 
on referring to the original. In the next ode, we meet with 
a miserable stanza : | 
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‘ Apollo, threat’nimg thee a boy, 
Unless the oxen were restor’d 
Thy scrape stole, did laugh enjoy, 
Stript of His quiver’s hoard.’ 
Et sic in infinitum: we find no improvement as we proceed 
in the volumes: but, in glancing over the subsequent pages, we 
observe the same succession of incorrect, rhymes and harsh ex- 
pressions. In the twelfth ode, the line 
‘s Crescit, octulto velut arbor evo,”’ 


is translated, | 
¢ As unpérceiv’d the tree will foliage bear ; 
So spreads abroad Marcellus” fame’— 
which turns Horace’s fine idea to nonsense; for how can a tree 
be in leaf invisibly ? ‘The next line spoils every sort of resem- 
blance in the simile :—the fame:of Marcellus spreads abroad, as 
the foliage of the tree grows wiperceived. Horace does not 
refer to the production of foliage. | He beautifully compares - 
the slow progress of reputation; derived from private virtues, to 
the gentle growth of the “thonarch of the’ wood.’—In this 
very stanza, fame is made to rhyme fo! beam: an Irish rhyme, 
surely ! i c! jou def 
We shall now give a specimen ofione of the author’s Hora- 
tian measures : cee Speissahatel pe 
‘ODE XIV. To a.vgsstL, PERHAPS IMPLYING THE COMMON- 
WEALTH., _. | 
‘O Ship, shall fresh waves bear thee back to sea ! 
O, what art thou about? Firmly remain =~ 
In port. Dost thou not see. 
Thy side stript of each oar, 
¢ And thy mast shiver’d by the furious South ? 
1 Thy sail-yards shriek too, and without its cords _. 


° 


Thy keel can scarce endure 
Surge most impetuous : - 

‘ Nor is thy canvas whole; nor hast.thou Gods, 
Whom, prest by need, thou may’st again invoke. 
Although the Pontic pine, an 
Proud daughter of the wood, 

« Thou boastest, and thy race, and fruitless fame; _ 
— 'To painted sterns no timid sailor trusts. 

Do thou, lest doom’d to be | . 
 The'sport of winds, take heed. 


‘ Thou, who wert late my wearisome disquiet, 


f spe: Now my regard, and not my meanest care, 


Avoid the seas which gird- 
The brilliant Cyclades.” 
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‘We must here repeat the translator’s own words: ‘*O, what 
art thou about ?” . 

In the ode to Glycera, the grata protervitas is rendered ‘ her 
petulance ;’ and Mecenas, in the xxth, is called, ‘thou first 
of all knights ;’ and, in the xxivth, justitie soror, fides, is turned 
into ‘ sister justice.’ — But we are tired of multiplying notices 
of this kind.—In one word, nothing can be more unlike Ho- 
race than this version, excepting Sternhold and Hopkins. Yet 
we have said that we are glad to see this translation; the 
author of which has brought into action a happy idea, though 
he has not been able to execute it with skill. The best method 
of translating Horace, as we long ago suggested, is to make 
the versions of his Odes, Songs, as the originals undoubtedly 
were. We have a sufficient variety of airs, to express the 
different subjects of them ;. and it would be easier for a person 
accustomed to versification to adapt words to popular airs, 
than to imitate the Latin rhythm; which will a Loni sound 
uncouthly, when used in our language, even to learned ears. 

We conceive, also, and on this ground we must rest the 
vindication of the present writer, that a suffesable translation of 
Horace, on the plan which we propose, is above the strength of 
any individual. ‘The variety of subjects treated by the Latin 
Poet, the knowlege of life, and the tone of the best company 
preserved throughout almost all his works, demand an assem- 
blage of qualifications, with the possession of which no single 
writer can now flatter himself. Let us be grateful, then, to 
the author before us, for having broken the former tram- 
mels of versification: but let us acknowlege, at the same time, 


that Horace remains ¢till untranslated. Fer 


i. 





— 


Art. III. The Tourifications of Malachi Meldrum, Esq. of Mel- 
drum-Hall. By Dr. Robert Coupes. 2 Vols. 12mo. 108. 6d. 
Boards. Johnson.. 1803. © | 


rp ees are critics by intuition, who glance at.a title-page, 
* and pronounce sentence, with the same. ease and precision 
which are displayed by the meteorologists of Belfast aud Aber- 
deen in predicting the state of the weather for every day in the 
year. This summary process could never satisfy our conscience, 
because, unfortunately, we are not gifted with the second sight. 
Had we not gone beyond the fantastical title of this pair of 
pocket volumes, we might have said merely that they squisted 
a little farcical satire on modern travellers: but a perysal of 
their contents thas enabled. us to declare that we have foynd 
hothing low nor malignant, that the author never laughs nor 


frowns without a cause, that his playful and attic humour 
. 2 sometimes 
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sometimes reminds us of Addison, and that a happy uniofi of 
I 


talent and liberal sentiment pervades the whole. we have 
occasionally remarked abrupt transitions, they are seldom un- 
natural; and the plan of alternate portions of prose and verse 
is managed with considerable delicacy and ease. Starch cri- 
ticism may, perhaps, proscribe the seria mixta jocis, as trench- 
ing on the esSential law of unify of design: but real life con- 
stantly exhibits a compound scene; and the weeping comedy, 
if ably conducted, never fails to command the smiles and the 
tears of the unprejudiced audience. 

The preliminary address to the Highland Society of Scotland 
is penned in the language of the Caledonian muse, and, among 
some truly poetical stanzas, contains this beautiful allusion : 


¢ Sae the rare bird that soars sae high, 
Years check him on the western sky, 
And chill his heart, nae mair to try 
- His daring flight ; 
He cowrs his wing, and steeks * his eye, 
In deadly night. 
+© Life’s ember suffers unco’ + throes, 
What will ye, wierdy { time, disclose ? 
Wi’ pale blue light it bursts and glows ; 
A flitting gleam ; 
A wizzard form right rapid grows 
On the faint beam. 
¢ Frae the red aisles || sudden springs 
The bird renew’d ;_ young life he brings ; 
And, poising on his garish wings 
Baith braid and lang, 
Strong up to heav’n he cheery sings 
... His gratefu’ sang.’ 

It may, indeed, be alleged. that His Majesty, Mr. Addington, 
and other distinguished personages, have their share of eulogy : 
but we should remember that the language of gratitude is na- 
turally, overflowing, and that Pope could hardly compose even 
an epitaph without wandering from his subject. If we were 
inclined to hypercriticism, we might object to the phrase ‘a 
weel claw’d paw whists the harangue,’. as devoid of distinct 
meaning: though this remark may, perhaps, proceed from our 
want of intimate acquaintance with the Scottish dialect. We 

‘understand, by the help of the glossary, that a weel claw’d paw 
is equivalent to a well scratched hand, (alluding, very probably, 

to the Scotch fiddle,) but the idea of a well seratched hand whist. 

‘ing an barangue is not level to our comprehension,—Again, in 
the 8th stanza, Mr. Addington's ‘ troubled sail is kept full with 


~-. 
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honour ;’—and our premier is advised to be cautious, -as ¢ an 
honest footstep may fail on such ground.’ 

Mr. Meldrum, che supposed squire and hero of these tourifi- 
cations, having duly pondered on his age and the circumstances 
of his family, very prudently resolved to limit his range of ob- 
servation to his own country; and he sallied forth, with his 
man, Sadrach, in quest of as much knowledge as would All 
a book. The recital of a few alarming mishaps, which befel 
both on the morning of their outset, is followed by some very 
pretty verses toa winter morning. The journey, it is true, 
took place in summer : but contrast suggested the lay. 

Having arrived at the nearest market-town, Mr. M. alighted 
at the Saracen’s-Head Inn, with all the airs of a consequential 
traveller; and, though he had been in this same town almost 
every week of his life,.and had been ‘again and again in 
almost every hole and bore of it; yet, in a scientific point of 
view, he found that he’ knew nothing at all about it.” This, 
then, was a busy day of observation and incident, and, as we 
afterward learn, formed the whole duration of the journey.— 
Referring to the work itself for the regular chain of events, and 
for all the subordinate details, we shall indulge our readers 
with a few notices and extracts, 

Various subjects having excited various reflections, the nar- 
rative thus proceeds : 

¢ After this humiliating view of the capacities and incapacities of 
mankind, I cared not to be philosophizing it any longer; so I 
pulled off my hat ‘aqd wig, and took out my handkerchief —the 
verses about winter carhe out along with it—so to get’ quit of every 
thing that had dore so hard upon me, I set a thrymming them over, 


and with my pencil gave them the last touch they shall ever get from. 


me. The contrast they continued to make with the present scene, 
which in other vjews had delighted and disconcerted me so much, 
brought my mind nearer a balance.. So duly replacing my hat and 
wig, but k¢eping sight of my white handkerchief, for oratorial pur- 
poses, J read to the echoing streams—mighty pastoral in a summer’s 
day—as follows.’ mi 
Though, for the present, we must e’en abandon the qinter- 
noon and winter-evening to the echoing streams, we shall be ex- 
cused for retaining a brace of stanzas, on account of their sim- 
plicity and pathos: . 
¢ Awa, awa, theu winter drear ! 
Fast speed ye to the west ; 
And send the gentle, genial spring, 
In gowd and purple drest. 
¢ Awa, awa, thou winter grim ! 
, et me the morning see, 
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Then on the gowan’s * bonny tap, 
My lassie trips wi’ me.’ : 

The statesman may borrow,some useful hints from the | 
dialogue between our traveller and the antique weaver; and 
every lover of innocent frolic will welcome the rencontre with 
that charming imp, Miss Watson. The appearance of the 
parson suspends the moments of waggish dalliance, and turns 
the conversation to poetry and Ossian : 

* ‘An illiterate and half naked barbarian, and a Scots High- 
lander into the bargain. Like the slave habituated to his fetters, we 
were not willing to part even with our disgrace; and as we could — 
Not resist the strength, fertility, and tenderness of the Celtic bard, 
we had nothing for it, but to put him into the strong hands of the 
inquisition, armed with Homer and Virgil, with a thousand com- 
mentators, and ten thousand prejudices. . Still the harp of the old | 
barbarian sounded upon his cloud, and with increasing strength. 

This was not to be forgiven; so it was judged best to lay the.ghost, 
by proving, declaring, and saying in the most incontestible manner, 
that neither the ghost nor the bard ever had an existence, except-in 
the visionary heads of some scabbed highlandets.' What a triumph 
to the learned and the little-minded ! An hundred*years hence, people 
may talk about the thing, but they. will care ‘little whether James 
Macpherson, Esq. or Ossian, the son of Fingal, was the bard ; and 
may-be they will care as little, except as fat as it favours literary dis- 
putation, whether Johnson wrote the Rambler, or Pope, his Essay on 
Man. But speaking of the Celtic bard, | feel a little of the dificult 
- pressing upon me. I feel it not for myself, because my mind is ag 
much at ‘ease upon the subject, and with as much authority, as 
I feel myself entitled to number my fingers. These literary antagae 
nists were within half an inch of one another, but they did not 
meet—perhaps they did not intend it. Had Macpherson, a man of 
bold genius, and talents not inadequate, told his tale correctly -on 
the first publication of these poems, and I am not sure he did not 
so, when he attempted his specimen, the world would have’ repaid 
him as it did, with honour and emolument ; his vanity however kept 
pace with his affluence, or rather made some long strides before it ; 
and the story of originality now loudly mingling itself in the ques- 
tion, he found, as he thought, more honour redeemable; so he lay 
by, and ever after did what he could, with much art and ingenuity, 
to keep the affair in all possible doubt and obscurity. The truth 
of the whole business, however, which from some sort of choice, 
perhaps not of the most benignant kind, has implicated so much | 
abilities, and so much character, may be thrust into a nut-shell. As 
| I said, the antagonists could have easily met, and with honour ; but 
: these are not the regulations of controversy. Every country, es- 
| pecially the Highlands of Scotland, at least the thing has continued 
longest among them, has numerous tales to amuse their idleness, as well] 
as to keep alive their native spirit and enthusiasm ; and we have much 
reason to believe, that the rhapsodies of Homer were long preserved 
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in a similar manner. Macpherson, like all the highlanders, was im- 
pressed with the highest veneration for these tales; but the anti. 
quity afterwards affected, and shamelessly, in the face of all history 
and probability, attempted to be established, had not at that day 
entered into the heads of one of them. They allowed them, how- 
ever, acomparative antiquity, but by no means the high antiquity 
Macpherson afterwards bestowed on them. Aided by his friends, and 
by the public, I believe, he collected a vast number of these scattered 
and detached pieces and poems, and, aided again by a man of ability, 
superior, it was believed, to his own, he arranged into an epic, 
what was possible, and it is to their honour that no feebleness appears 
to denounce the patchwork. ‘Those poems that had little connec- 
.tion with Fingal or Temora, or where Fingal or T’emora could be 
carried on without them, were published in their insulated state ; ‘but 
I would not aver that the soldering hand had not been upon them 
too. Did not Homer, or somebody, do all this for the Ilad? and 
were not Tucca and Varius doing some kind of duty, on that same 
kind of thing, the Eneid, though circumstances then were widely dif- 


ferent indeed” 


It has often been asked, with an air of witty exultation— 
Of what consequence is it to the world, whether the poems 
ascribed to Ossian be the production of some hoary. bard *¢ of 
the days of other times,” or of a learned squire, who ate 
roast-beef and plumb-pudding in the 18th century? Doubt- 
less, to the mere gsserter of national claims, the inquiry is not 
very important: but in the history of literature and of human 
society, it is desirable to trace the progress of characteristic 
poetry, and to mark its most memorable epochs. With re- 
gard to a much-contested question, the sentiments quoted above 
are, perhaps, not very remote from the truth. Unless we 
altogether renounce the evidence of testimony, we must admit 
that certain heroic deeds and traditionary songs were recited in 
the highlands of Scotland previously to the appearance of the 
poems confected (if we may be allowed the term) by Mr. Macpher- 
son ; and it seems to be not less evident that this gentleman tack- 
ed together such scattered fragments as chance or industry threw 
in his way, and moulded his motley and meagre materials into 
a regular and seemly mass. Had he acted the part of a faith- 
ful editor, he would have contributed more to our information 
than to our pleasure; because, together with some striking 
beauties, he would have retained much absurdity: but still he 
would have exhibited a transcript of the genuine gaelic poetry, 
which forms the ground-work of his publication. ‘fo fix the 
date of these wild mouniain-lays would require all the patient 
research which could be bestowed by a scholar, conversant in 
the language and history of the highlands, and superior to the 
prejudices of country and parry. . | 
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We cannot so readily join the criticizing parson in his abuse 
of Virgil; because, though an imitator, he usually surpasses 
his original, and has bequeathed to us one of the most finished 
poems that the world ever saw. | 

Though Glenfiddich is rather a harsh title for a tender poem, 
and our ears are not much charmed by such a line as, 

« Child of that fair, whose form stolen from the sky,” 


' it is our duty to observe that the versification in these volumes 
_ is seldom either prosaic or grating. With smoothness of ca- 
dence, Mr. M. (or one of his party) usually contrives to comy 
bine the still more envied qualities of simplicity and feeling. 
The following apostrophe to evening is not an unfavourable 
exemplification of this remark : 


¢ Sweet Eve! then blythsome, cheery, lead along 
Thy children’s airy dance. and social song; | 
‘Trim the loose lock, which labour could not see ; 
And trim the garment spread to toil and thee ; 
From their young brows, care’s traces rub away ; 
Sweet be the rising and the setting day. 
On their smooth cheek, and from their beaming eye, 
Bid toil’s young pastime shine, and troubles fly ; 
And when dead night, in darkest mantle drest, . 
Marks out, long welcome, their sweet place of rest, 
Shed thou thy influenee o’er their heavy eyes, | 
Till morning’s beam, and regen. joys arise. 
Nought fills your veiris with idle fancied woes ; 
Children of nature, sweet be your repose }” 
Again, , | 
¢ Sweet Eve! thy breath, rich from the forest, flies, ro 
Loaded with dew, ‘and odours as they rise. 
It passes gently o’er the lakes and trees, — 
And scarcely forms the wanton, wand’ring breeze ; 
Lightly it skims the many-coloured scene, 
And kisses soft the daisy on the green ; 
Wilt thou, too, gentle breeze! thus die away, 
And leave the nameless remnant of the day 2? 
The continuation of this address is not, perhaps, equally 
happy, and two of the lines are deficient jn grammatical cor- 
Tectiess ; Bee tect 
* And dead’s [dead is] thy children jn its dire embrace.’. 
¢ Proud rolls thou river! through the roaring tide’? = . 
We find such frequent instances of this last mistake, that 
we suspect the author of malice prepense; and that, without the 
fear of grammar before hig eyes, he hag sacrificed concord to 
emer . ee oe: fleas gece ! 
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Meldrum-Hall, and part of its hard fate, under the inno, 


vating auspices of Signior Pittoreseo, are thus humorously de- 


picted : 


¢ Meldrum-hall, though I cannot trace the laying of its founda, 
tion-stone to the fabulous ages, or even to the more recent ones of 
the Danes and Saxons, yet was of considerable antiquity ; and tra- 
dition held it up that my ancestors occupied the mansion, far farther 
back than I am willing to take credit for, though I never was at 
much pains, I must acknowledge, to throw any doubt or ridicale 
upon the story. Like all old mansions, it had been built into shape, 
and out of shape, many times, and oft, no matter by whom; but 
Convenience and strength seein to haye weighed more with the archi- 
tects, than regularity and beauty. By divers exertions, however, b 
the time I came to the possession of it, it was moulded into no dis- 
agreeable shape, either internally or externally ;-and even at that 
time I think no private gentleman needed to have been ashamed ta 
hang up his hat and coat in the hall, in token of right or heritage. 
Such was the house: a neat stone-wall, topped with a railing of 
iron, encompassed the court before it, and the gate was no mean 
affair, with its pillars decorated a-top with the lion and the unicorn. 
The pillars of the small entries on each side of the gate, and those 
at the angles, were surmounted, according to the punning conceits 
of former days, with a drum and a mallet, in ailusion to our name. 
' Behind all this, but close to it, lay the garden and the orchard; 
and though usefulness was evidently the first feature in their compo- 
sition, yet elegance, and a particular kind of taste, seemed by na 
means to have been left out of the business. The whole was nearly 
surrounded by a forest almost as ancient as the mansion itself, whose 
tenants, the rooks, travelled forth in the morning, and returned in 
the evening, seemingly as well convinced of their rights, privileges, 


and property, as any squire that ever died of the gout at Mel- 
drum- hall. 


¢ The entry, as it was called heretofore, or the approach, as it is 


called now, though it seldom deserves the name, as from the little 
trimmed and winding paths, we can scarcely ever be certain whether 
we are approximating or receding from a house of any note—the ent 
was a long strait avenue from the south, composed of quadruple rows 
f vak, birch, and elm, within which, and on each side of a broad 
well gravelled road, were two broad green margins, of the best sward 
the country could aiford. 
' © The extremity of this avenue was crossed by a fine little clear 
trundling rivulet, which nature had not been niggardly in fyrnishing 
with ornaments ; and which the children, from the foundation of the 
dynasty, had bestowed their best abilities ypon, by building little 
dams, and mills, and seats, and every little whim their little fancies 
could strike out. : 


‘ Ill-boding to all these things was the existence of the wise-born - 


Signior Pittoresco. | 
‘ In the first year of this sapient gentleman’s pilgrimages to new 
clothe nature, and to set right the taste of a people who had never 


got 
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got Noah’s mud out of their teeth, I was a few months married 
to Dorothy my dear Dorothy—and he having heard of our quar- 
ters, and presuming on the rude state of things about Meldrum-hall, 
contrived, eomehow.or other, to take us in his way, and to do us 
the hoasour of taking his tea, and bread, and butter, and eggs, and 
ham, and cold tongue, and a beef steak, done with onions, and a 


salt herring, and a dram, with us. During this operation, for break- 


fast I cannot call it, I was chipping away with bits of crust, or tri- 
fling with my teaspoon, trying ever and anon to elaborate some con- 
versation with my guest; but I soon discovered, without much 


magic, that cating and thinking were not the work of the same 


hour, with the wonder-working Signior Pittoresco. Every thing, 
however, as some Solomon said, has an end, and so had Signior Pit- 
toresco’s breakfast ; but whether his thinking faculties, from the 
lethora he had induced, could not find room to set themselves 
rightly and speedily a-going, or whether he had any at all, I could 
not well determine ; but at any rate it would not have been very civil 
and wise, at the very outset of the business, and labouring under my 
own fears, as well as the dread of his follies, to commit the Signior 
roundly to the blue flames everlastingly. 
¢ The repast over, the Signior, deflecting the muscles of his visage 
fromthe hilarious and rubicund expression excited by eating, to the dig- 
nitied, philosophical, and appropriate countenance of an amateur, sub- 
limely moved into the lobby, and assymed his little short cane, and little 
short spencer; while I was pacing it about with all possible com- 
-plaisance aud activity, in assisting him. Thus appointed, and his 
spurs hung up by his own hand, because they were a present, he 
said, from avery pretty young fellow, his best friend, My Lord 
Clumptree, who by the bye, he added, possessed a most exquisite 
taste, he wished me a good morning. I ventured to represent to 
him, with all possible self denial and humility, that perhaps I might 
be of some use to him in traversi:ig the grounds; and was proceeding 
with infinite modesty, when he cut me short, by very coally thanking 
me ; and adding, with a little exaltation of manner, that a second 
‘person must break in upon the luminousness of his perceptions, and 
thereby mightily affect the vigour and originality of his ideas; and 
that a proprietor was in this doubly dangerous, as such gentlemen 
were generally sunk in apathy, or insipid familiarity, with the scenery 
and its capabilities ; or they were miserably warped by limited per- 
ceptions and ideas, or by a pitiful and mistaken ceconomy. 
© Thus instructed by my guest, that I was both a fool and a 
scrub, I slunk back into the parlour to meditate the most heroic in- 
tentions. In a short time, I found every chair lad :om: cursed 
fault or other; and I began to wonder how I con'd have endured 
the dullness of the glass in the windows so long. ‘Lhe arm-chair in 
the very best and most uceful preservation, which my ancestors had 
honoured, and which hid honoured them; the arm-chair which had 
administered to many a comfort, was decreed to be sent to the garrét. 
By degrees, every thing became unbearable, and in thjs benign and 
christian temper sallied I forth. 
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6 The first thing I met to lubricate’ my attentions, was half a 
dozen carpenters, whom I had finishing my threshing-mill, sawine 
away at my best foreign planks. which others were pointing into little 
stakes. The gardener’s men, and every body that could be mustered, 
were hying after the Signior with these sane stakes for from the 
rapidity of his motions no ene could have doubted of the ripeness of 
his conceptions ; and the gardener himself was following, though at 
a respectful distance from the Signior, but with a face fraught with 
intelliyibility, ‘and incipient wisdom and importance. ‘There was:no 
balsam here, and my heroic intentions were stifled in the germ; but 
I am a peaceable man.~ Pacing onwards: I descried’a line formed by 
these stakes, which appeared as fantastical to me, ‘as the figures of 
the constellations on a globe, and as far beyend my abilities to com- 
prehend. A poet, they say, sits down with a mighty sublime line 
of poetry, as he believes, in his head, and like a good- christian trusts 
to God’s providence for a second. Under some such impulse as this, 
our son of perception seemed to have stuck in his first stake; for 
whatever blemishes might hang upon the emanations of his brain, 
tardiness or timidity seemed to have no share in the business. Still 
disposed to graciousness and placability, I thought a trip over the 
farm, where I had no doubt of finding every thing to my liking, 
would soothe me a little, and prepare me on my return to get rid of 
the Signior dnd his ideas as quietly and as politely as possible. Little 
didst thou think, honest Malachi Meldrum, that the tempter was 
within thy gates, was in thy parlour, mercifully not in thy bed- 
chamber, and preparing almost as much mischief for thee, as the 
devil did for us all, when he somehow got his nose éhurst into the 
garden of Eden. 2 

‘ Accordingly on my return I found my gentleman in the par- 
lour, and my wife Dorothy at his elbow, with a sheet of large paper 


and a black-lead pencil on the table before them. My stately avenue, — 


which had made many of my ancestors stroke their hoary chins with 
much self-gratulation, I soon learned, he had devoted to the axe, 
like a bush of furze; my pretty little murmuring rivulet was to be 
dammed up, and converted into something like a canal, let the Naiads 
and the Dryads comfort themselves as they best could ; and the court, 
with its lions and unicorns, mallets and drums, was to be demolished 
instantly. Mercy on us! it was a wonder the house itself escaped 
the general doom ; but Signior was too crafty, and reserved-that for 
another essay. Aye, thought I, and all this to humour a fashion 
which may repent of itself in a couple of days, tho’ it cannot repone 
itself in as many hundred years; or to gratify the whim of a capri- 
cious and assuming quack traveller, who might forget Meldrum- 
hall, with all its sweeps and its canals, in the first weaver’s shop 
into which his affected search of knowledge might prompt him to 


descend. No, no; I was not disposed so hastily to give up my old 


friends, for so fresh, and so questionable, an acquaintance; so 

set about rolling up Pittoresco’s ideas in as careless and easy a 
manner as I could, iu order to give as little offence as possible, or 
indeed none at all, thanking him all the while for the trouble he had 


taken, and the honour he had done us; and, nodding to my wife, 


8 I added, 
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I added, we would, without loss of time, give them, as surely they 
deserved, our most serious and unbiassed consideration. I thought 
the oration irresistible; byt, alas! I soon found myself most egree 

iously mistaken in my auxiliary. My dear, says Mrs. Dorothy 
Meldrum, and with something in her air and manner rather new to 
me, My dear, said she, ming your absence Signior Pittoresco, 


whose taste, I think, cannot be sufficiently estimated, has been 
kindly pointing out to me what to be sure had not escaped my own 
observation before, and what has still more forcibly struck me, since 
our visits at Buramputu house, which you know the Colonel made a 
point of with me. Indeed every body must ajlow, that he is a very 
pretty gentleman; indeed all the East India gentlemen ave that, 
not like the West India nabobs, who, be they ever so rich like your. 
uncle, look always as if they had the whip over their shoulders to 
flog a negroe~—the Colonel—I wish his fndy—but that is neither 
here nor there. So as I was saying, when we were at Buramputu 
house—dear me! what fine lawns and fawns, shrubberies and bush- 
eries, gravel walks, with pretty green selyidges, call you them? 
and things like vast big bonnets, plumps, or clumps, or something, 
I believe the Colonel called them—his wife—she is no lady—she 
called them something too, but that is no matter. What openings, 
what shuttings—what effectual disturbation of lights and shadows— 
how beautiful the converted trees, in one part of the canal, and how 
rude and wild the shadow of the corrupt rocks, on the other. In 
short, eyery thing, dear Mr. Meldrum, I am sure you were entran- 
cised, indeed were ye, my dear—every thing how fine—how pic- 
turesque and subjunary, and grand—no straight walls and dead lines 
there—what scenery—what masses of light and darkness—the Lord 
deliver me! you might have travelled'a month in the park, without 
knowing where the wall was; by the bye, I wander yet where it 
was, and the garden was so delightfully set down, at five miles dis- 
' ‘gance—that was truly sublunary—How nice the boys, rynning every 
hour with their. baskets and creels—and the drudge cart—charming 
——for ever enlivening the picture from one end of it to the other— 
' why can they not do this uppn ¢anvas—with its turnips and cabbages 

a odokuperous leeks, for the kitchen—truly sublunary indeed.— 
Meldrum-hall! dear Mr. Meldrum, Signior Pittoresco says, I have — 
ideas the like—we must really compare, and conjungate our ideag 
about it, for we really both think it very capabilious.. 

‘ During this elegant effusiqn of the simple sublime, my ears were 
tingling ; a cold sweat loaded my brow; and I was very heartily . 
consigning Pittgresco and his ideas to the devil and the wrath ta 
come ; when taking a sly scrutinizing peep at dame Dorothy’s visage, 
I found she was practising the same ingenuity on mine. It is very 
singular how circumstances, which one would think witchcraft it- 
self could scarcely connect, will co-operate, and in an instant, and 
with vigour too.? 


Few of the old Scottish ditties can boast af more poetical 


merit than ¢he Cummynge, which is composed in imitation of 
| ; them j 
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them; and the despairing lover is fraught with the expression 
of simple melancholy. 

The character of Captain Hamilton’s grandfather is a finished 
portrait : but our limits permit us to copy only the general 
outline. , 

¢ Charity might have taken him by the hand in every resting- 
place of his story ; for his own benevolence was not always seen, or 
it was thrown in obliquely with the most fascinating humility. His 
temper, notwithstanding the progress of cold-blooded and sus- 


. picious age, was still tender, social, and generous; and though he 


doated on the manners of the last age, he stooped not, peevishly, 
to draw a comparison disadvantageous to the present. His civility, 
as he called it, aéknowledged no privileged distincticn of age, vial, 
or sex. His bow was ever ready to his superior, his equal; and his 
inferior ; and to be sillily presuming with a prince or peer, haughtily 
to spread a blush over a peasant’s face, or affront a very beggar, 
were actions, he said, incompatible with sense and justice, setting 
the feelings of mankind out of the question. Virtue, he said, was 
lovely, whether it sparkled from a throne, or glimmered in the wilder- 
ness; and if the author of nature, inthe great scale of things, per- 
mitted vice and infirmity, we ought to pity, not to condemn. This 


simplicity of sentiment, and dignity of action, never forsook the 


good old man; for he was careful to preserve the disposition, by 
brooding over his life, where all his faculties were strong and vigorous, 
and when his feelings had not been blunted by the hand of time, or 
injured by a thoughtless, thankless world. A tale of distress, fifty 
years old, and a thousand times repeated, still brought its portion of 
tears along with it, when his shrivelled and trembling hand was 
scarcely able to lift the handkerchief, and to wipe them away. He 
said, he was the better of [for] — on ideas like these ; and that 
he was certain of existence only while he felt the link of affection un- 


dissolved.’ } ; 


It is now time, however, to announce Mr. M.’s return to 
the Mansion-house, in consequence of being threatened with a 
serious fit of the gout: ‘ During my hours of respite in this 
same paroxysm,’ adds he, ‘I put my memorabilia together, 
and in such a manner as if they had been penned immediatel 
as they occurred ; lamenting and grieving bitterly all the while, 
that my Tourifications, from which I had promised myself so 


- much renown, as well as entertainment, should have termina- 


ted in less than a day, and in not more than a dozen of miles 
from my fire-side.? He then bewails, in suitable strains, the 
death of Paulo, a favourite whelp; and, finally, he treats the 
reader with a song, intitled Ne// o’Garvamore. 

_ The etiquette of our tribunal forbids a poetical response at 
parting: but we beg leave to assure the author, in plain prose, 
that he has not a little contributed to smooth and enliven our 
serious labours; that we learn with pleasure that the impres- 


sion 
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sion of his work has been diffused, without the aid of adver. 
tisements or puffs direct; and that, though in the routine of 
our vocation we had noted some instances of hasty or provin- 
cial writing, on perusing the story of Jessy Hawthorn, they 


were effaced by our tears, ‘ 
: . ° Muir. 
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Art. IV. A Tour through Germany 3. particularly along the Banks 
of the Rhine, Mayne, &c. and that Part of the Palatinate, Rhin- 
aw, &c., usually termed the Garden of Germany. To which is 
added a concise Vocabulary of familiar Phrases, &c. in German 
and English, for the Use of Travellers. By the Rev. Dr. Rentley, 
Native of Germany, 2 Vols, 8vo. 16s. Boards. Longman 


and Rees. 


* stating his pretensions to the notice of the British public, 
Dr. Render informs us that he passed eight years in the 


countries which he describes, and that he directed his attention 


chiefly to men and manners. From such an opportunity and 


~such a disposition, much was to be expected from a gentleman 


of liberal education ;- and, in the Doctor’s own estimation, 
much has been performed. Occasional aukwardness of com- 
position cannot materially affect the intrinsic value of his ob- 
servations: yet we would seriously advise all foreigners, who 
venture to write in English, to submit their manuscripts to the 
revision of some friendly and competent judge; or even to the 
process of book-dressing, which is now practised on an easy 
and extensive scale, for the accommodation of the great and 
little authors of our own island. 
. The “preliminary account of Germany, together with some 
observations for a traveller through that extensive empire,’ ap- 
pears to us trite and desultory, though £ founded on the most 
accurate and authentic documents.’ Do these, however, con- 
firm the assertion that ‘Germany is the on/y country in Europe 
which cultivates every production necessary to a large and 
flourishing state?’ and may not such language be construed — 
into an insult, by the chief magistrate of the great Republic 
One and Indivisible ? | 

The Doctor’s salutary hints are followed by a critique raison- 
née on English, French, and German postillions; and that, 
again, by a notice of infinite importance to travellers. ¢ In the 
Appendix to the second volume,’ says he, ¢ I have subjoined, 
for the benefit of those who travel in Germany, a Vocabulary 
of easy words and familiar phrases, with short and expressive dia- 
dogues on travelling ; together with the German and English al- 
phabets, with a short alphabetical German and English Dictionary, 


&c. calculated to facilitate the learning of the language, which 
) will 
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will enable zhem to converse on the road, even though very 
young beginners, and which constitutes at once a source of in- 
formation, entertainment, and improvement.’ This mod:<st 
recommendation of such a precious philological apparatus. is 
not without a parallel. A very learned and zealous professor 
of Oriental languages, who conceived that the salvation of.the 
world depended on that of the vowel points, thus addressed 
one of his pupils, who was on the eve of embarking for Ger- 
many: * My young friend, I have but three cautioys ta give 
you,—Read your bible, —be often on your knees,—and take my 
grammar along with you.”—The present generous tourist, how- 
ever, has not limited his extra-services to the compilement of 
¢ an alphabetical German and English Dictionary.’ 


« What delight,’ he exclaims, ¢ must a foreigner feel in passin 
some hours in a German lodge, where.every thing is conducted wit 
decorum and the greatest solemnity! There he will meet the first 
aa of the German empire, nobility and men of learning ; and, to 

eighten the charms and conviviality of the scene, music, all power- 
ful music! is called‘in to accompany the choicest songs. I shall here 
take the liberty of presenting my reader with a specimen of a German 
masonic song, which is adopted in all the lodges in the empire I 
am the more induced to publish it in this work, as I have often sun 
it in several lodges in this kingdom, and been requested to publish it, 
with the music, and an English translation. 


‘© Come, brothers, sing with me, 
Join, brethren all; 
Wisdom our Goddess be, 

List to her call.” —£¢ sic deinceps. 


We could quote more from another part of the work in praise 
of free-masonry, did we not fear that Professor Robison, or 
the Abbé Barruel, might cite the convivial Doctor before their 
bloody tribunal. 

The travels commence abruptly with a description of Frank- 
fort on the Mayne ;=a flourishing city, and, if we may impli- 
citly rely on the author’s assertions, ‘ one of the wealthiest in 
all Europe.’ In the second volume, however, (p. 252.) he 
considers Hamburgh to be ‘ without comparison the most 
flourishing and richest city in Germany.’ 

Whoever has heard of Frankfort has heard of its inns, fairs, 
&c, : but the following particulars may, perhaps, be gratifying 
to some of our readers: | 

¢ A man who commits a bankruptcy in Germany is very severely 
dealt with: no people in the’world hold this in more abhorrence 
than the Germans, as every one of the family suffer for it. No per- 
son thus insolvent can ever expect to get a public employment in the 
state, and should he even hold one at the time, it would be imme- 


diately taken from him. He is looked upon as an outcast in all so- 
cleties, 
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| ena : es Sie 
cieties, and every company avoids his approach. How far in that re- 
épect my countrymen go beyond the mark, I leave to the judgment” 
of others. I think some allowance ought to be made in cases of this 
kind, wher it is recollected how many men in England, who. have un- 


fortunately become bankrupts, have afterwards not only paid twenty, 


shillings in the pound to ail their creditors, but have also accumulated 
large Itsoues for themselves and families: I am rather inclined to 
infer that there is something rotten in the state of the lex Germanoram 
on this particular Head.’ ae 

The indiscriminate application of either lenity or rigour, in 
the treatment of bankrupts, is alike hurtful to the interests of 
individuals and of suciety. Fraud or gross negligence ought 
not to pass unpunished, but the objects of misfortune are in- 
titled to the pity and support of the benevolent : 


¢ The adeliche stiftungen, ** convents for female nobility’? of pro- 
testant families, are very numerous, and their luxurious mode of living 
exceeds that of the first nobility in Germany. The ladies dre, per- 
mitted to marry, and to associate with the most noble families in the 
city. Every new emperor at his coronation lodges in one of these 
noble convents during his residence at Francfort,. which is a month. 
These edifices are the most magnificent that can be imagined, and 
their apartinents are furnished in the inost elegant style. Every lady, 
who is introduced and admitted into such convent, must produce'a 
lineal genealogy of nobility. They enjoy every happiness, and are 
not in the least confined to any irksome tegulations.. The greater part 
of them are well educated ; and are extremely affable to their inferiors 
and strangers. ‘They are generally the daughters of noble and an- 
cient warriors ; as dukes, counts, marquisses, generals, &e. who at 
their death have not been able to leave them a. fortune sufficient for 
the proper support of their rank in life. They have the advantage of 
being provided with every article both of necessity and luxury 5. and 


enjoy, likewise, an annual income, which is frequently very consider~ 


able. Many of these ladies dress in a peculiar style of elegance, and 
wear armorial ornaments about their necks, shewing the distinction 
and antiquity of their ancestors. Others have crosses arid réli¢s from 
the holy land to which their families have been entitled. The supe: 
riors have their orders given them by the emperor of the. Romans.’ 


Lhe abolition of expensive funerals, and the law against bu-' 
tying in churches, are recorded with due approbation. The 
sensible arid humane saying of Sir Matthew Hale, that churches 
avere for the living, and church-yards for the dead, was, perhaps, 


‘never more fatally illustrated than in the following narrative : 


_© Tn the month of July 17**, a very corpulent lady died at ***® ig 
*#**, Before her death she begged as a particular favoer to be 
buried in the parochial church. She had died on the Wednesday, and: 
on the following Saturday was buried according to her desire. The 


‘next day the clergyman preachcd her funeral sermon; the weather 
‘was uncommonly hot, and it onght to be observed, that for several 
months preceding her death a great drought had prevailed, not a drop’ 
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of rain had fallen, and consequently it was an uncommonly sultry sea- 


8dn. arciga . 
« The succeeding Sunday; a week after the lady had been buried, 


the protestant clergyman had a very full congregation, upwards of nine 
hundred persons attending, that being the day for. administering 


the hely sacrament. The weather still continuing very hot, many 
were obliged, during the service, to walk out for a little whilé to 
prevent their fainting, whilst some had actually fainted away. It is 
the custom in Germany, that when people wish to receive the sacra- 
ment, they neither eat nor drink till the cerémony is entirely over. 
‘ The worthy clergyman preached about an hour and a quarter ; he 
_then consecrated fhe bread and wine, which ought to be uncovered 
during the ceremony. There were about one hundred and eighty 
communicants. A quarter of an hour after the cerémony, before 
they had quitted the church, more than sixty of the communicants 
were taken ill, several died in the most violent agonies ; others of a | 
more vigorous constitution survived bythe help of medical assistance : j 
a most violent consternation prevailed among the whole congregation £ 
| and throughout the town. It was concluded, that the wine had 4 
ws been poisoned, and so it was generally believed. © The sacristan, and 
several others belonging to the vestry, were irhmediately arrested and 
put in irons. | 
¢ The clergyman on the succeeding Sunday preached a great deal 
of enthusiasm, and pointed out to his congregation several others con- 
 & cerned in the plot. This enthusiastic sermon, I am sorry to say, is in 
print; as also the violent proceedings of the clergyman and the 
magistrate against many of the unfortunate people arrested. _- 
‘ The persons accused underwent very great ayes = during the 
space of a week they were confined in a dungeon, and some of them 
even put to the torture, but they still persisted in their innocence. 
¢ On the Sunday following, the magistrate ordered that a chalice . | 
of wine uncovered, should be placed for the space of an hour upon the 1 
altar, which had scarcely elapsed, when they beheld the wine filled ) 





with myriads of insects; and, by tracing whence they came, it was at | 
length perceived, by the rays of the sun, that they issued from the - 
- grave of the lady who had been buried the preceding fortnight. The ‘ 
people not belonging to the vestry were dismissed, and four men were ; 
employed to open the grave and the coffin: in doing which, two of : N 


them dropt down and expired on the spot, and the other two were only 
saved by the utmost exertion of medical talents. It isbeyondthe 
power of words to describe the horrid sight of the corpse when the | 
coffin was opened. The whole was an entire mass of putrefaction ; 
and it was now clearly demonstrated that the numerous insects, both 
largeand small, together with the effluvia which had issued from the 
body, had caused this pestilential infection, which was a week before | * 
attributed to poison. -I am happy to add that, on this discovery, the "y 
persons accused were instantly liberated, and.every atonement made i 
by the clergyman and magistrate for their misguided conduct.’ 


A simple regulation against Begging has been successfully 
‘ adopted in several parts of Germany :—whoever gives money 3 
Rev. Ocr. 1803. L to \ 
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to a street-beggar is obliged to pay a guilder (about two shil- 
lings sterling) for every farthing thus bestowed; one half of 
the penalty is given to the informer, who is usually the beggar 
‘himself, and the other to the poor’s fund. 


__ The following plan of insurance against fire has likewise 
been attended with the happiest consequences : 


¢ Through the whole principality of a German prince, be it ever 
so extensive, all the houses, barns, cottages, stables, and buildings of 
every kind, except public edifices, such as churches and chapels, are 
numbered. Every proprietor dzlivers a statement in writing of the 
-walue of his houses and moveable effects, in doing witch he is allowed. 
to estimate them at any amount he thinks proper. lf a person be sus- 
pected of havingvensured his house and effects at a higher value than 
they really are, an enquiry into the real value 1s made by commissioners 
appointed for that purpose, and their determination is decisive. Bea 
cottage ever so small, the proprictor of it is obliged to ensure it, and 
the little property it may contain : hence every house, &c. in the whole 
principality being ensured, and the assurance money being demanded. 
only half-yearly, and that in such sums as are proportionate to the lose 
or damages by fire which have been incurred m the whole prmcipality ; 
each person’s half-yearly guota is‘paid very willingly, as it is in gene- 
ral but very trifling. Nay it, frequently happens that no demand 
whatever is made at the end of the six months, there not being any. 
thing destroyed by fire in the respective principality during that in- 
__ terval. This, I think, will appear to every one a judicious plan of - 
assurance: for, should a whole village or the greater part of a town. 
be destroyed at one fire, every proprietor’s loss will be made up with- 
out delay ; and yet as the loss is in part borne by every proprietor im. 
the wi fl principality, the proportional expence is reduced so low, 
that but few persons pay more than one shilling per annum, and many 
Mot even-so much. Let us suppose the whole capital of a prince’s. 
dominion to be a hundred millions of guilders, and it should happen, 
a circumstance indeed hitherto unheard-of, that one: million should be 
destroyed by fire; the loss that would fall upon apy individual would 
be very trifling, owing to the assessment being made on the whole 
principality, and net on any particular district: but as such a case 
does not happen in a century, the annual contribution of each pro-. 
prietor is very trifling,, and no person is obliged to pay a single fare 
thing till a fire happens.’ 


We cannot entirely approve the direct controul of govern- 
ment in the manzgément of public schools. If the prince and 
his ministers be wise and virtuous, their superintendance 
would, doubtless, be followed by the most salucary effects: 
but, should they happen to be weak, depraved, or ambitious of 
rule, their interference in the education of the country is to be 
deprecated. Ignorance is the fatal chain which rivets oppres- 
sion ; and even in free and enlightened countries, men have 
been found who have unblushingly maintained that the people 
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should be debarred from knowlege: yet the liberal courses of 
study, which are prosecuted in some of the Protestant states of 
Germany, already augur the growth of rational freedom, and 
merit the mutual encouragement of princes and their subjects. 
Dr. R. is not a little pleased with the reflection that they will, 
moreover, place the youth of his native country beyond the 
reach of guacks,—a dreadful race, against whom he wages an 
open and unrelenting warfare. We have no partiality for. 
mountebanks in medicine, philosophy, or religion; and 
we entertain very little charity for the individual, who can: 
deliberately practise on the ignorance or the credulity of his 
neighbour: but it happens very fortunately for the world, 
that venders of drugs can have no interest in disseminating 
poison ; that the basis of some of their most vaunted remedies 
is an innocent, or, perhaps, a seasonable stimulus; that the 
Virtues of others ate confirmed by experiences and that all may 
operate more or less on the imagination, and evens in some 
cases, effect a cure merely by creating confidence. We admit 


that the particulars here stated:are of the most distressing | 


kind: but the vulgar may equally suffer from the contents of 
an apothecary’s shop. At all events, we are not quite prepared 
to afirm that ‘the bombastical advertisements or hand-bills of 
these mischievous impostors, quack-doctors, are, in fact, the 
promoters of universal pestilence, and act as slow poison to 
thousands ;’ and that ‘ the impostors themselves are pests of, 
the human race, and universal executioners.’—Space and time 
are too often measured by the perceptions and feelings of indi- 
viduals. Enough of the Doctor’s paper and leisure, we must 
confess, appeared to ys to have been expended on the would- 
be-physicians: but he again puts them to the route in his se- 


cond volume; and, meanwhile, ¢ he hopes his readers will not. _ 


be displeased at his having given them a dbrief account of the 
various calamities which these fellows have produced in_ Ger- 
many, though so very much guarded against.’ To compen- 
sate in some measure for his brevity, he transcribes, from his 
own translation of the Robbers, a passage which savours rather 
too strongly of the latitude of Bornheim. Dr. R. and his sly 
readers will comprehend the full force of our allusion. Neo 
delicate female will thank the author for such quotations; nor 
are they necessary to strengthen the argument, since objects 
equally loathsome with that described by Schiller are, alas ! too 
familiar to the observation of regular practitioners, and too fa- 
tally removed beyond their skill. 


~ 


The many and substantial reforms introduced by Joseph IL, 


especially. his abolition of the observance of idle holidays and 


his repression of the petty tyranny of the nobles, are more 
La aes * pleasing 
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pleasing themes, and deservedly occupy a distinguished place 
in ‘the account of these travels. 

Dr. R.’s excursions in the neighbourhood of Frankfort are 
related in a mantter sufficiently rambling and digressive. The 
forest of Spessart is said, in the text, to be one of the largest in 


’ Europe, extending fifty English miles in length: but we are 


told, in a note, that the Black forest is the largest in mpage 
© being sixty days’ journey in length, and nine in-breadth.’ With- 

out allowing his readers leisure to adjust these dimensions, Dr. 
R. immediately descants on highway robberies and executions, 
as he had formerly dohe on postiljions and impostors. A sub- 
lime hanging scene, a /Allemande, is again copied from the 


‘ Robbers; and again we are respectfully informed that this tra- 


gedy ‘is translated into English by the author of this work.’ 
Fortunately for the lovers of gayer painting, the Doctor and 

his pupils penetrated into a delightful country; and the pro- 

spect from 2 commanding eminence, when the sun § was ma- 


_ king a golden set,’—and also next morning, when ‘ Sol’s bright 


beams, darting lustre around, broke through and dispelled the 
darkness,’==give full scope to the writer’s talents for description. 
Aware, perhaps, that the humane reader might be anxious for 
the subsistence of the party on the top of the hill, he artfully 
blends some very comfortable intelligence with his bold and 
majestic colouring of the landscape. ‘The good pastor of Cro- 
nenburg had provided ¢ a man with an ass, with panniers full- 
packed, and thrown across his back.—The two large panniers 
contained several blankets, and other coverings, also half a 
dozen of excellent wine, and a small collation of several sorts 
of provisions.’ : 

The magnitude of the cabbages in Hesse-Darmstadt with- 
draws our attention from Mentz, and from the expulsion of the 
Protestants from the Palatinate, to the preparation of sour- 


‘krout. Large cabbages, however, are not the only boast of 


Darmstadt ; for it is noticed on account of its salubrious air, 
its gay court, its cheap provisions, and its polite and hospitable 
society. | : : 

The intimation of a journey performed mostly on foot, and 
directed to Oppenheim, Worms, Manheim, Spire, Heidel- 
berg, &c. during six weeks, in which the travellers ‘ remarked 
every thing worthy notice,’ led us to expect very ample glean- 
ings; but most of the places mentioned are dispatched with 
brevity, and in the form of uninteresting memoranda. The 
Doctor, indeed, dilates on the shocking ravages committed by 
the French soldiery towards the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury : but events of such-notoriety constitute no essential part 
ef a book of travele.<-One short sentence requires ee: 
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In the language of Goody Two Shoes, See bere it is: ‘ The 
almond trade, of which great quantities grow along the Berg- 


strasse, is very considerable.’—Do almonds “ea ripen in. 


Germany ?' and, if they do, what are the modes of plantation 
and culture? In the most sheltered districts of the south of 
France, they are frequently blighted in spring. ' . 

In their progress down the Rhine, Dr. R. and his two 
English pupils halted at Rudesheim, to partake of, the Feast of 
Bacchus, which is annually celebrated about the middle of 
October in all the towns and villages of the Rhingaw. Dulcet 
strains and lovely maidens enlivened the procession, and the 
banquet and the dance were prolonged till four o’clock next 
morning; * when,’ says the Doctor, *‘ we adjourned to the 
Mayor’s house, where we enjoyed a few hours of sweet and 
sound repose ; to which our mental as well as bodily exertions 
during the dance, no doubt, considerably contributed” Our 
three travellers thanked the Mayor for ‘* the feast of reason and 
the flow of soul.” As well might they have complimented the 
Monks of Erbach on their abstinence and austerity : ' 


‘ I am inadequate to the task of describing as I could wish the life 
of poverty, as it is called, which the Monks fead in this convent. It 
is the richest in all Germany ; and the traveller who visits it is asto- 
nished at the princely and toxurious life of its inhabitants. They 
have an excellent pack of hounds, with a stable of fine hunters ; apart- 
ments magnificently: furnished; a dozen of moet beautiful singing 
girls ; and their wine-cellar excites the utmost astonishment. *’ A 
coach and four might easily drive round in the cellar, and turn init 
with the greatest frcilicy, The number of large full casks is really 
amazing, each being about seventeen or eighteen feet inheight. They 
have six fine billiard-tables, which are contained in three large rooms; 
and, besides all this, an excellent band of musicians. ‘Their hospita- 
lity towards foreigners and strangers is surprizing ; and a traveller 
scarcely meets with such a reception in any other part of the globe. 
I call them fat monks, there being very few among them, who do not 
weigh sixteen or eighteen stone, and several even exceed it. But it is 
at the same time equally surprizing, how they keep the common 
people in ignorance. One instance shall suffice for the many which I 
saw. , : 
¢ Before the dinner was served, to which we were invited by the 
Prelate, we had sufficient time to take a walk in an adjacent wood, 
where the Monks pretend to work a number of miracles, and to which 
thousands of the deluded people of distant Roman Catholic countries 
make pilgrimages annually. The palace in the wood, where these 
miracles are wrought, is called Hii/fe Gottes, t. e. ** God’s Help," (it 
ought'to be ealled a place for deception and blasphemy). According 
to the legend, a small wooden crucifix of the Saviour was by 
carelessness stuck in a hollow tree, where it remained for a long time, 
crying ** God help me! God help me!”* At lengtha Friar came, 
and removed the cause of the piteous exclamation; since which the 
| L 3 ; crucifix 
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erucifix has performed innumerable miracles. Every pilgrim wha 
pays a visit to it is obliged to. bestow some donation ; as a compensa. 
tion for which he receives some picture, or relique, from the Monks, 
by which means they accumulate a very large annual revenue. I could © 
give innumerable instances of the frauds practised under the name of 
Miracles, but one may suffice as an ommmpie of the people’s credulity, 
and of the Priest’s impiety, which is performed annually at Cologne. 
$ On certain holy days the Virgin Mary is shewn to the multitude, 
who is made to weep at the performance of a mock crucifixion of our 
Saviour in her presence ; while the priestly impostors are driving nails 
through the hands and feet of the son, tears fall from the eyes of the 
mother. This juggle may be accounted for thus ; holes being pierced 
in the corners of the eyes of the image, by moving gently a small vessel 
within side,-some few drops of water are made to run-through the 
apertures; at certain intervals, to render the scene more affecting, a 
nun who is hidden, but quite within hearing, makes a most lament- 
able moaning. By a mechanical contrivance, also, to make-the fraud 
ass still more current, when the nails enter the feet and hands of our 
supposed Saviour, some drops of blood are seen to issue. 

¢ When we came back, the dinner was. immediately served. It 
consisted of two courses, each of about thirty-two covers ; and a des- 
sert, served up in a princely style. Every Monk at Erbach has four . 
bottles of the best wine for his daily allowance ; and when they en- 

- tertain strangers, they are allowed to drink ad libitum. | 
_ © Before we set off for Geisenheim, the Prelate showed us hig 
rivate stables, magnificent carriages, and pack of hounds; it is not 

in my power to describe the luxurious life of these debauched hypo- 
¢rites, suffice it to say, there are few princes able to cope with 
them.’ _ | , : aut hoe ¢ 

' We can easily believe that these overgrown tenants of the 
cloister are not the chosen spirits of the earth: but, in an 
abundant and hospitable country, the reverend Mentor and his 
young friends might have procured a comfortable dinner with- 
out any obligation to ‘ debauched hypocrites.’ 

Fhe humiliating submission of the Emperor Henry to. the 
Pope, and the claims of the latter to supremacy, are known to 
every reader who is conversant in the history of Europe: but 
many, we doubt not,. are strangers to the jolly attractions of 
St. Goar:. : 

¢ At the Green Man inn there are preserved two large silver gob - 
lets, of great antiquity and curious workmanship, the sides.of which 
are embossed with figures and inscriptions. One of them was pre- 
sented to the city of Saint Goar by Christina, Queen of Sweden ; and 
the other by one of the Princes of Hesse, of the House of Rheinfels: 
These goblets were entrusted to this house on account of the public 
courts respecting the police of the town being formerly held here, 
and are now become heir-looms. The stranger being seated on a 
chair in the middle of the room, has a heavy silver collar put round 
his neck. The landlord, after having placed a gilded cfown upon 
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this head, reads a short sermon out of a large old book; after which 
he is asked ** whether he will choose to be baptized with wine or 
with water??? Ifhe says with water, a large quantity is poured 
: upon his head ; but if he prefer wine, (which is generally the case, ) 
a he is obliged‘to drink a certain number of toasts out of the two silver 
oblets, something similar to that in England of being sworn at 





ighgate. 
¢ The newly baptized stranger then writes his name in the antique 
book, where he finds already those of a great number of persons of 
all ranks and countries. The goblets pass jovially round, and seve- 
ral jocund songs are sung. The collar which the stranger has 
on his neck, is said to have belonged to thé two ‘sons of Char- 
lemagne, and to have been set apart for the use of the city en the day 
of their reconciliation. If the company be jocular, this ceremony is 
indeed very entertaining, and the conclusion is, that several bottles of 
| Rhenish are emptied on the occasion. This ceremony is calléd éré- 
nung, ** coronation.” | 
‘ Every thing here breathes the air of pleasure and joy. There 
are few at Aare where a man can have so many different pleasures for 
|] so little expence. Wine in superfluity: the best' kinds are that of 
Fohannisherg, Assmanshausen, Mannebach, and Diebach, which are 
not inferior to old hock ; all kinds of fish, game, and other provision 
in abundance ; singing, dancing, and various other amusements, fill 
up the vacant hours. The people of this place are distinguished for 
‘good living beyond those of any other part of Germany. The dinner 
of people of rank, which takes up nearly two hours, generally con= 
sists of two courses, each containing sixteen or eighteen covers, and 
the wine is served from large quart bottles,. in half-pint goblets. 
Nothing is taken so much care of here as the animal part. There are 
however several other places in pe apg where the people in general Fi 
are gluttonous to the highest excess. In my tour through Bavaria, a 
and at Vienna, I observed that there was scarcely a space of half an Bs 
hour between breakfast and dinner, and hardly an hour between din- i: 
nerand supper, but is appropriated to eating or drinking of some sort. q 
The interval of time is employed in a short walk, and going to the 7. 
play. The coffee-houses-in the latter city, of which there are about : 
eighty, are mostly magnificent. In the beer-houses, where wine also 
is sold, a person may be accommodated with all sorts of eatables, j 
Many of them are very elegantly furnished, like those of Francfort By 
en the Mayn. In some you ‘see marble tables, beautiful green, or 
red damask tapestry, large looking-glasses with rich gilt frames, and 
clocks @ /a-mode de Paris ; and in all there is a perpetual eating and 
drinking. At Munich in particular, when it happens that a guest 
has satiated himself at table, he retires into an adjoining room, and q 
employs every artificial means um sich Luft xu machen; literally, to | 4 
procure air, #.¢. to empty himself; and returns to the company as if Fs 
nothing had happened.’ ; 
Under the article Cob/entz, we are treated with another piece 8 
of dark scenery, depicted with strange minuteness, and ter- fe] 
minated by a description of the miseries of the exiles at Kamts- he 
L4 | chatka. '? 
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chatka. The pallid ‘reader casts his eye on the note, and 
learns that the quotations are from Kotzebue’s Conspiracy of 
Kamtschatka ; and, moreover, that this performance is trans« 
Jated by Dr. Render. The Doctor likewise bestows a hand- 
some encomium on the ardour of mind with which his uncore 
rupted pupils received his exclamations ; thinks that his pains, 
as the tutor of such susceptible young friends, were’ highly 
rewarded ; and has ¢ many times wished to enjoy once more 
the pleasure of becoming the guardian of youth.” We were 
truly concerned to observe that the Beotian atmosphere of Co- 
logne should have deprived susceptible young gentlemen of 
their ardour of intellect even for a moment. When the soldier 
who accompanied them to the inn with their luggage, and who 
is represented as a ¢ poor dirty clown,’ began to tell them how 
very old and infirm he was, that he had seven children to mains 
tain, and that his wife was lame,’ the tender-hearted youths 
were fairly at a fault, and ¢ did not know what to say to the 
soldier’s appeal, nor to what purpose it was directed ? but the 
Doctor perfectly well understood his meaning, ¢ and gave him 
twelve stivers;? &c. HA : 

In the dirty and melancholy streets of Cologne, idleness, ig- 
norance, monkery, and priestcraft, have long reigned triumph- 
ant: : 

¢ One third part of the inhabitants are nothing but privileged beggars, 
who form a regular corporation : they sit upon rows of stools placed 
in every church, and take precedence an. to their seniority : 
when the oldest dies, the person next him takes his place. The old 
people, who belong to this fraternity, consider a place upon these 
stools as a provision for a son, or a marriage-portion for a daughter. 

¢ Another third of the inhabitants are ecclesiastics. The streets 
are crowded with beggarly monks, and with a race whom they call 
abbés. *.‘lhey are rough, dirty clowns, besmeared all over with snuff, 
who game for dlaférts with the lowest fellows in public ale-houses, 
After having said mass in the morning, they run of errands, clean 


shoes, and are porters and pimps for the rest of the day. Strangers 
may easily be introduced to some female nunneries, and even into their 


‘sick-rooms, by means of their assistance. ‘The nuns never allow per- 


sons of the male sex to enter the interior of their convents, except on 
festival days, as when a sister nun takes the veil; or, which is more 
common, ‘when they are sick, on which occasion they are allowed to 
receive them in the rooms set apart for their convenience. A stranger 
frequently meets in such apartments half a dozen, or perhaps more, 

retended sick sisters together. These are generally friends, and un- 
derstand each other perfectly well. If it however should happen 
that any of them-prove pregnant, they are immured alive.’ 


_ Passing over an advemture at a Convent, which might figure 
jn. a sentimental novel, but which Dr. R. should have been 


the 
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the last person to divulge, we proceed to the remaining third 
of the Colognese. : 


¢ The other third of the inhabitants of Cologne consists of a' few 


atricians, of merchants, and of mechanics, on the effects of whose 
industry and exertions the rest live. Upon the whole, Cologne is at 
least two centuries behind the rest of Germany in the improvement 
of arts and sciences. Bigotry, ill manners, clownishness, and sloth- 
fulness, are perceptible in every part of it. The speech, dress, furni- 
ture of the houses, want of lamps in the streets by night, in short 
every thing is totally different from what is seen in the other parts of 
the empire. I do not pretend to say there are no exceptions, as I 
have been acquainted with some Roman Catholic families, who are 
distinguished for their taste and elegant manner of living ; but these 
are very few indeed.’ 


Leaving Father Simplicius Habn and other oly quacks to an- 
swer for their foul misdeeds,. and allowing absurd Romish mi- 
racles to answer for themselves, we beg leave to introduce to 
the acquaintance of our readers Anna Maria Schaurmann ;_ 

« A lady remarkable for the early maturity, as well as the uncome 


mon comprehensiveness of her mental powers. It is said, that at the 
_ age of three years she was able to read books in her native language 


with discrimination ; and that when she was six years old she come | 


posed several pieces, both in prose and verse, upon various subjects, 
which are deemed worthy of places in the cabinets of the curious. I 
saw several specimens of her composition in the cabinet of baron 
Hiipsch at that city. 

‘ It is also affirmed, that in the space of a few days she learned 
the art of embroidery ; which, with no great practice, she carried to 
the highest degree of perfection. Baron Hiipsch showed us two 
specimens, ‘They.are in the same style as those I saw in London at 
Miss Linwood’s exhibition, | . . 


‘ She could speak all living languages with arent fluency, and was | 


very familiar with the Greek and Hebrew. very thing she did, 
appears to have been extraordinary ; and it is said, that she hastened 
her death by eating a considerable quantity of spiders !” 

Whoever is desirous of a strongly coloured comparative view 
of the effects of. popery and protestantism on society may per- 
use Dr. R.’s picture of Cologne. His extensive range of casti- 
gation embraces priests, monks, players, mountebanks, quack- 
doctors, and itinerant dentists; and he relates some anecdotes 
of the latter description of gentry, which were certainly calcu- 
lated to provoke all the severity of his strictures. 

The remaining parts of the second volume require no mie 
nuteness of examination, ‘Westphalia is rather geographically 
dissected, than delineated with interest ; and the observations 
on kiamburg, Bremen, Hanover, &c. though circumstantial, 
add little to the reports of former travellers. ‘The history of 
the Secret Tribunals will, however, prove highly gratifying to 

: | those 
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those who are unacquainted with the singular phenomenon 
of such associations ; and the present traveller possessed ges 
yeral opportunities of obtaining particular and authentic informa. - 


‘tion on this curious subject. | 


The concise view of Germany, consisting of little more than 


_ mames and ciphers, extends beyond 100 pages; and the voca- 


bulary and dialogues employ between 4o and 50 more. 

All the valuable information conveyed in these volumes 
might easily have been comprized in one; yet the work, un- 
equal as it is in point of merit, will reward the trouble of 


rer | : : Muir. 





Art. V. Specimens of the early English Poets ; to which is prefixed 
an Historical Sketch of the Rise and Progress of the English 
Poetry and Language. By George Ellis, Esq. 3 Vols. Crown 
8vo. 11. 1s. Boards. Nicol. 


O™= readers will recollect that we had occasion to notice a 
“ former publication by Mr. Ellis on this subject * ; and the 


'- work is now so much enlarged, that it must be regarded as 


almost entirely new. It forms a very entertaining collection ; 
and to those who have not access to extensive and curious li- 
braries, it will prove a valuable acquisition, since it will intro- 
duce them to the knowlege of many authors whose productions 
are seldom to be procured. i fest | 

The volumes are introduced by some preliminary observations 


on the origin of our language and poetry. Mr. Ellis is of opinion 


that the changes in the Saxon tongue, which constitutes so 
great a part of our language, consist in the omission of its in- 
flections ; similar to the process by which the Latin was 
changed into the Romania. dialects. 7 

After the account which we have given of Mr. Warton’s 


History of English poetry +, it is unnecessary to follow the pre- 


sent writer in his view of the Saxon or Norman poets; and 
indeed the barrenness of the subject is not very inviting. In 
justice to Mr. Ellis, however, it must be observed that. he has 
abridged with judgment, and that his own remarks always 
merit attention. ‘This sketch comes down to the reign of 
Henry VIII.—A short history of each poet is introduced, with 
general criticisms on his works, and specimens; some of 
which are perhaps longer than was necessary. | 

From volume ii, we shall fayour our readers with a sonnet, 
by Samuel Daniel : : 





# Vol. i. N.S. p.44g. st. See Rev. vols 51, 52, 59, 66. - 
/ ¢ Beauty 
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¢ Beauty, sweet love, is like the morning dew, 
Whose short refresh upon the tender green, 

Cheers for a time, , but till the sun doth shew, 
And straight :’tis gone as it had never been. 


© Soon doth it fade that makes the fairest flourish, 
Short is the glory of the blushing rose: —- 
The hue which thou so carefully dost nourish, 
Yet which at length thou must be forced to lose. 


¢ When thou, surcharg’d with burthen of thy years, 
Shall bend thy wrinkles homeward to the earth, 
And when in beauty’s lease, expir’d, appears 
The date of age, the calends of our death— 
But ah! no more—this must not be foretold, 
For women grieve to think they must be old.’ 


There is some merit in the succeeding poem, which we 
do not remember ‘to have seen published before :—the author 
is unknown: 

_ € To THE Moon. [From an old MS.] 
:  € Thou. silent moon, that look’st so pale, 
, So much exhausted, and so faint, 
| - Wandering over hill and dale, 
' ‘Watching oft the kneeling saint— 
Hearing his groans float on the gale— 
No wonder thou art tir’d and pale. 


_ 6 Yet I have often seen thee bring 
Thy beams o’er yon bare mountain’s steep ; 
Then, with a smile, their lustre fling 
-Full on the dark and roaring deep ; 
When the pilgrim’s heart did fail, | 
And when near lost the tossing sail. 


6 Sure, that passing blush deceives ; 

For thou, fair nymph, art chaste,and cold 5 

Love our bocom seldom leaves; . 
But thou art of a different mould. 

Hail, chaste queen! for ever hail! 

And, prithee, look not quite so pale ! 

* Yet stay—perhaps thou’st travell’d far, 

Exulting in thy conscious light : 

Till, as I fear, some youthful star 
Hath spread his charms before thy sight ; 

And, when he found his arts prevail, 

He left thee, sickening, faint, and pale.? 


‘We couldextract with pleasure many of the compositionsnoticed 
urider the reigns of Charles I. and II., but they must be known 
to most of our poetical readers.—In the remarks with which 
the author concludes, he, assigns the complete formation of 


our 
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our present language to the beginning of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. He adds; 
€ From this time to the reign of Edward IIL. our infant lan- 
guage was enriched, or perhaps overloaded, by a constant accession 
of French words. This, indeed, might be expected. "Wealth, when 
accompanied by freedom, generally gives birth to magnificence, but 
it does not of necessity and immediately become the parent of taste 
and invention. During the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, even 
our kings and nobles were in the habit of expending their whole stock 
of gaiety, as well as their treasure, on the four great festivals of the 
year; and the intervening times of leisure were employed in devising 
modes of amusement, and providing a disposition to be amused. 
But as the commercial part of the nation had something else to do, 
they seem to have contented themselves with copying, as nearly as 
they could, the pleasures of their superiors. ‘Their festivities were 
conducted with the same minute attention to ceremonial, and diver- 
‘sified with the same or nearly similar sports and representations. 
Their tables exhibited the same specimens of complicated cookery. 
‘The recitation of tales of chivalry was necessary to the solemnity of 
these festivals;, and as the French minstrels had, long since, pre- 
occupied the fabulous era of every known history, their English 
successors were reduced to the necessity of translating. In executing 
this task, under the constraint of finding a constant succession of 
rhymes, in a language which was hitherto rude and untractable, they 
might often be led to borrow the words and phrases of the original. 
At least it was their interest to adopt and give a.currency to every 
new term, which had acquired the authosity of colloquial usage: so 
that the compositions of our early writers are become nearly unintel- 
ligible to those, who are not familiarly acquainted with the Norman 
vocabulary. 3 pals pr Cae 
¢ It is very possible that our language may not have received much 
real improvement from this indiscriminate adoption of foreign idioms ; 
‘but perhaps it was in some meastire indebted to them for its recep- 
tion at court, where it supplanted the Norman-French, which had 
exclusively prevailed there, from: the time of the conquest. This 
alteration, which insured to our national literature all.the advantages 
that patronage can bestow, seems to have taken place in the reign 
of Edward III. whose policy led him to excite a hatred of France, 
among his subjects, and who proscribed the exclusive use of French — 
in our laws, and in the elements of education. Gower, as we have 
seen, commenced his literary career by aspiring to the character of a 
French poet, and only began his English work in his old age, during 
the reign and by the command of Richard II. The fashionable 
dialect, therefore; had probably changed during the interval, and it 
may be presumed, that this change also procured’ us the advantage 
of Chaucer’s talents, which, from the circumstances of his birth and 
education, would naturally have been employed, had he writtei a few 
years sooner, in cultivating a foreign yather than his native language.’ 


We shall here close our account of this work; which we 


recommend to the lover of English poetry, as a judicious and 
cheap 
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sheap selection, containing very few quotations from those 
poets whose productions have been republished by the book- 
sellers, and exhibiting the progressive improvements of our 
language more completely than any compilation of this kind 


which has been hitherto attempted. | For. 


‘ 








hav. VI. Poems. By Peter Bayley jun. Esq. 8vo. 7s. Boards. 
Miller. 1803. © 


WE cannot help suspecting that the name which stands 
in the title-page of this book is only a nom de guerre ; 
and that a former acquaintance amuses himself with our per- 
plexity in guessing at him behind his mask. If this be the 

case, we seriously do not approve this literary game-at blind- 
man’s buff; and, as the volume contains nothing of which its 
author needs to be ashamed, we must wish that he had made 
known his real appellation. | ' 

The poems are of different characters; and we shall give a 
short view of each class.—The satirical pieces consist of, 1st, az 
apology for Writing, which opens the volume ; and which con. . 
tains some free observations on modern writers, with a vindi- 
si cation of Mr. West’s paintings against the gibing attacks of 
Peter Pindar.—These lines afford a fair specimen of it: 





‘ A. With you I praise the pencil that bids rise 
Heroes of hen days before our eyes, 
Perpetuates the features of the brave, 

. fa And all the worth that decorates its age. 

 Oft have I bless’d the pencil that can steal. 

From absence half its bitterness, reveal 
-'The form of one belov’d, and bless our eyes 
With friends that wander under other skies ; 
Still must I join the verse that ridicules 
The flatterers of those presumptuous fools, 
Who give their numskulls, dress’d by art divine, 
And highly varnish’d, in rich frames to shine. 
Lawrence, or Hoppner, or Sir William, knows 
What he who paints a portrait undergoes ; 
How e’en their skill may fail to satisty 
The cravings of self-love and vanity : 
They know how oft the wither’d cheek demandg 
The bloom of youthful roses from their hands, 
How oft the dead dim eye demands the ray 
Of fires extinct, alas! for many a day; 
And he who carries dulness in his face 
Expects expression, liveliness, and grace, 
He who does suit and service with his art, 
To these, at best, but acts a servile part, 
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The nurse of folly: yet less guilty far 

Than those convenient tools (if such there are, 
As rugged Barry seems to hint) who lend' 
Their rooms for meetings with a private friend. 


¢‘ F, Mere surliness in Barry, spleen in you— — 
Nay, if this rude invective you pursue, 
Music, that heavenly art, whose pleasing sway 
At once the cruel and the mild obey ; 
Music, that sternest, fiercest souls, has tam’d.,. 
Music itself will hardly pass unblam’d. 


¢ A. You think me of my. censures too profuse ;— 

»Tis not the art itself, but its abuse 

That 1 condemn. Is there no food for rage 

In the perverting spirit of the age, 

When the great masters of the moving lyre, 
Whose pow’rs sublimest feelings might inspire, 
Charm the rapt sense no more ? for Ffandel’s song 
_All various, lofty, plaintive, sweet, or strong, 
Of pow’r to give to'softest sadness birth, — 

Or lift the soul above the scenes of earth; 

For the rich sweetness of Corelli’s strain, 

For Purcel’s magic, lo, a quavering train, 

Who place all music in the dexterous skill 

Of high bravura, neat shake, or smooth trill; — 
These swarm in all our concerts, fill the stage, 


And gain loud plaudits from a stupid age.’ 


In these limes, as in the rest of the poem, we observe great 
incorrectness ; and,@a creditable degree of vigour, the author 
fails to please, because his style of versification is unformed, 
and he has not caught the art of thinking poetically. Perhaps, 
also, Satire is not his proper vein; and the best that we can 
say in favour of this picce is that it is short: but we can make 
no apology for the notes. ‘Thirteen pages of notes to twenty- 
three pages of rhime! ** Out upon it.” 

A poem in blank-verse succeeds, intitled 4n Evening in the 
Vale of Festiniog. We shall give a specimen of the author’s 


: talent for description, which deserves commendation : 


‘6 Sure ’twere a blessed lot, here, in this vale, , 
To loiter in sweet sadness, so the prime 
Of Nature and of spring might fill the soul 
With their delicious incense ; or to sit, 
Defended from the heat of sammer suns, 
By the,cool shade of interposing boughs, 
And taste the roving breeze—— Yet not alone 
To its fresh breathings and reviving balm 
Would I commit myself. —— And one I know, 
One gentle maid, whose mild and peaceful soul 
Is sway’d and temper’d by the very hand 
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Of softness and-complacency; her heart 
True and obedient to the touch divine 
Of Nature, and alive to every thrill 
That flows from her pure influence, would own 
Her magic in this vale—O gentle maid ! 
Oh, were it granted to my onging sight 
Hither to see thee bend thy graceful steps, | 
To watch the rising gladness of thine eyes, 
The mild effusion of that chasten’d ray 
That dawns with humid lustre, like the beam 
Of dewy morn pour’d on the silent breast 
Of the still waters ! -—- Yes—in thought I see 
Thy kindling eye, I see the joy that dwells 
In all thy inward thoughts, that speaks, display’d 
In every feature; while the playful breeze, 
Fanning aside thy dark-brown locks, reveals . 
Thy polish’d forehead, tranquil, and serene, , 
. The mansion of no frown: thy dark-brown locks, 
Uplifted by the breeze, in gentle waves Aid, . 
Float on the dazzling snow of thy fair neck, 7 
Blending its lucid white with lightest veil 
Of pearly shade: I see thy rosy mouth, 
Parted by such a smile as angels wear, 
And thy soft cheek, suffus’d with all the glow 
,y Of health and rapture; while, entranc’d, thine eye 
_ Drinks the bright prospect——Oh, that thou indeed 
Wast present with me !—Thou hast learn’d to look 
On these things with no idle ken; thy mind 
Has long regarded a free intercourse 
With Nature’s voice as the unfailing stay 
ae And guardian of thy feelings, as the rock, 
| The shield, and anchor of thy purest joys. 
‘And therefore art thou happy—And thy mind. 
Is stored with sweet and pleasant images, 
And made the habitation of those charms 
Which thou hast seen and felt ; and after-days 
, Shall see thee feeding on the blissful-thoughts 
Which thou hast treasur’d in thy memory.’ 











The Forest Fay displays considerable fancy, and is composed. 
in stanzas, with more ease and happiness than eicher of the ei 
former poems. It reminds us, however, of Drayton’s Fairy, | 
and of Mrs. Radcliffe’s Song of the Spirit. | 

We next meet with Verses to the Power of Fancy, written in 
quatrains, to which we cannot afford much praise. 

Our mental palates are then presented with a course of 
Sonnets, a dish on which we have long been surfeited.—Here 
we have the usual seasoning; wild woods, stlver streams, blue 
bills, and evening suns ; in spite of all which, the writer chooses 
to be completely miserable, —and so, in-cours¢, are his — 
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The verses to Lydia appear to be imitated, with considerable 

success, from Metastasio’s celebrated Ode (the Indifferent) 

_ 6 Grazie all inganni tuoi,” &e. | , 

, The Ivy-Seat has too much of the whining affectedly simple 

’ _ manner which we have taken some pains to expose in other 


writers. 7 
Among several small pieces which follow, we distinguished 


the lines 





6 TO A FRIEND REMONSTRATING. 


¢ Ah! chide me not if yet once more 
I seek that love long sought in vain ; 
Nor blame me if, while I cl 
My vows are answer’d with disdain. 


‘Yes, I confess ’tis poor, *tis weak 
To droop, to sit with folded arms, 
To bear a fever in my cheek, 
And sorrow for an ingrate’s charms, 


‘ Yet let me still my cares retain, | 
Still droop, with folded arms still sigh ; 
Nor mock me that I still remain 
The willing captive of her eye. 


¢ For Love, with all his keenest smart : - ia 

Divine enchantment mingles still ; , 
And, while he fires the conquer’d heart, 

He charms with many a pleasing thrill. 


¢ And tortur’d thus, thus doom’d to mourn, 





i. , I still must feed this cherish’d grief, 
ae And could my peace once more return, 
’ Se: My heart would scorn the poor relief. 
- 
aa ¢ Then chide me not, if yet once more 
I seek that love long sought in vain 3 


Nor blame me if, while I adore, 
My vows are answer’d with disdain.’ 
Also ; ) > 
© TO A LADY SINGING. | | 
¢ O, can that heart untouch’d remain 
By all Love’s pleasures, all Love’s pain, 
When, while thou sing’st another’s woes, 
Thy cheek with deeper crimson glows ; 
When, as thou wak’st the feeling strain, 
Through every clear translucent vein 
That strays amid thy forehead’s snow F 
: The streams of life more swiftly flow ; : 
" When, mix’d with many a passion’d sigh, 
Upon thy lips the accents die ; 
When sweeter languors, softer dews, 
Those twin bright orbs of light suffuse ? 
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‘ And I have seen thy bosom’s snow 

Throb with the luxury of woe ; 
And I have mark’d th’ impassion’d glance 
That speaks the soul’s delicious trance ; 
And felt the poison of thine eye ;_ 
And drank the magic of thy sigh. 

And, as the sweet, infection stole : 
Through all my veins, and fir’d my soul, 
I wish’d one timid glance might tell 
How deep I felt the subtile spell. 
Then, Lady, sing of love agains . - 
And while thou wak’st the feeling straif, - 
While, mix’d with many a pa¢sion’d sigh, 
Upon thy. lips the accents die, 79 Fs 
And while again thy bosom’s snow 
Throbs with the luxury of woe, 
O, pour on me the thrilling glance 
That speaks the soul’s delicious trance. 
And if I dare one look to steal. a 
That look shall tell thee all I feel ;~ 
And, Lady, then thine alter’d eye 
Shall feed my hopes, or bid them die.’ 


The poem on a First View of the World is. written in thyme, 


and possesses nearly the same qualities, good and evil, which: 
appear in the Apology-for Writing. —* The Delusions of Love, in 


two parts, are sung in blank verse; presenting many good 
lines, but wanting the high polish that is requisite to excite 
interest on a subject which has long exhausted every resource 
of genius and taste. : 

The Comparison (of Woman to the Moon) is not very happily 
executed: we were weary of this moon, and wished it to change. 

Some Elegiac Stanzas, founded (we presume) on a real inci- 
dent, similar to the Elegy in Shenstone on the Result of a Li- 


centious Amowr, deserve to be kindly treated, on account of — 


their moral : but their versification is heavy. 
The Fisherman's Wife is a burlesque on the false taste which 
has produced a cant of pretended simplicity, but real dulness. 
The Norwegian Hunter closes the volume; and with this 
short piece we shall conclude our extracts: 


¢ Where no warm breeze e’er bade to. flow 
The heights of Dofrine’s stubborn snow, 
Where scarce a sun-beam cheers the day, 
The hardy_hunter seeks his prey. 
While round his pine-built cabin roars 


Each storm that varying winter’pours, 
He, fearless, from the mountain’s brow 


Or marks the clouds that roll below, 
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Or lists -the-din of storms.that beat 
With ceaseless rage beneath his feet. 


‘ But oft from some projecting steep 
Th’ impetuous winds long-sapping sweep 
A waste of snow.— With thund’ring bound 
Down rushes fast the gathering mound, 
O’er crags, o’er pines it drives amain 
With hideous crash, and whelms the plain. 


¢ The Hunter only ’scapes—his way 
He took at early dawn of day, | 
Brav’d the keen blast and drifting snow, 
To chase the elk or bounding roe—. 
At eve, fatigued, he quits the plain,., 
And seeks his peaceful cot again ; 
Bethinks bim of the fire that burns 
To cheer his home when he_-returns ; 
Anticipates his children’s smiles, 
His wife’s caresses ; and beguiles 
With soothing thoughts his dreary way. 
The toils, the pleasures of the day 
Already he prepares to tell : 
To those with whom his rapt thoughts dwell ; 
Already hein thought beholds | 
The cot that all his treasure holds, 
And thinks he sees his children raise 
Their little hands, he sees them gaze 
With wonder on the beamy horn, 
From the elk’s lofty forehead torn. . 

——- Ah wretch! noamore thy eyes shall see | 

Thy much. lov’d cot—No more for thee 





-At eve the cheerful fire shall burn 


To welcome thee at thy return— ~ 

Ah, wretch! for thee no more the smile 
Of thy dear children shall beguile 

The tedious hours, nor shall the care. 
Of thy fond wife again prepare. - 
The simple meal, nor o’er thy bed 
The soft fur of the rein-deer spread.— 
All that was lovely to thine eyes 
O’erwhelm’d in one sad ruin lies ; 
and oft, in midnight’s awful gloom, 
When thou revolv’st their early doom, 
Thy fears shall bid before thine cyes 
Spirits of other worlds arise ; . ie sists 8 
And voices as of those so dear . 
Shall shriek upon thy startled ear.’ 


These poems certainly discover some fire, and some power 
of expression. Ifa second edition should be demanded, we 


earnestly recommend to the author a Steady application of the 


file; 
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fie ; ‘and an endeavour, ini all parts of his book, to do better, 
even where he may at: present conceive, and” most readers 
will allow, that he has done well. ’ 


2 maui — ms — 





Ar¥. VII. Sermons on various Subjects, a at the Octagon 
Chapel, Bath. By the Rev. John Gardiner, D.D. 8vo; 
pp- 406. 8s. Boards. Hatchard. | , 3 


6c Les where, you must, be candid where you can,” is 
7 the poet’s rule, and we see no good reason for exempt- 
ing the pulpit from its operation. Though Dr. Gardiner. has 
too much good sense to subject himself to ridicule, he very 
charitably espouses the cause of his brethren. who. may unfor- 
tunately stand in this predicament. He enters his protest 
against giving ludicrous and ironical accounts of sermons, or 
parts of sermons, because £ the object may be not to increase 
knowlege but to excite derision.” Are sermons, however, such 
sacred compositions, that nothing but solemn criticism must. 
approach them? If preachers discover ¢ a total want of dis- 
cernment, of judgment, of taste,’ and, we may add, of propriety 
and decorum, are we still bound to preserve our gravity, and to 
speak of their performances without a smile? The better rule, 
we think, is to allow, suithout benefit of clergy, that whatever is 
ridiculous. may be ridiculed. The sermons and prayers of 
Baal’s prophets were attacked by Elijah with ridicule and irony; 
and the sermons and prayers of the ministers of the true reli- 
gion, if, through a total want of discretion, they.abound with 
the ludicrous aud absurd, may be fairly treated in the same 
way. In the punning and witty age of preaching, laughing in 
church was often unavoidable; and when ministers degraded 

themselves intd punsters and low humoutists, they excited 
the smile of the vulgar, and thé contempt of the matt of tastes 
Their witticisms, at the present day, are objects of our derision ; 
and if any individuals were to attempt the revival of the samé 
mode of preaching, they ought to receive no quarter eithef 
seriously or sar¢astically. Dr. G. seems to condemn *£ thé 
ludicrous account of an absurd part of a sermon, because its. 
object is not to increase the knowlege of the hearer:’ bat 
he should have considered that, as far as it thay tend to ime 
prove his taste, and to correct excentricities in the discourses of 


the sacred ofator, stich representations may be beneficial. 


_ We have. been induced to offer these observations in conse- 
quence of a remark which occurs in this volume, not a8 prepa 
rative to a string of ludicrous criticisms on Dr. Gasdisier’s sere 
mons. He affords us no — nor inducement of this nia 
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but is uniformly grave, and preserves a dignity and decorum. 
hecoming his clerical profession. ‘The general style of his ser 
nons Is plain and nervous; and his addresses are animated and, 
persuasive. Asa divine, his creed is in a manner prescribed ; 
as a politician, his sentiments have an accordance with the 
principles of. the Constitution; and as an inculcator of reli- 
gious and moral duties, he adverts to the. laws of Nature and 
to the laws of God. i a | 

The subjects of his discourses are; The Government of 
France and England contrasted; The Superiority of the Gospel 
Evidence of a Future State; On Ridicule in regard to Religion; 
On the present and future Consequences of Sin; On the Hea- 
venly Life of the Christian; On Gratitude for signal Victories 
and National Deliverances; On the Insufficiency of Naturab 
Religion ; The Lord’s Supper a Means of advancing in Holi- 
ness; On Patience in Affliction; Oa the Nature and’ Necessity 
of Zeal ; on the Errors and Abuses of it ;:and on the Meang 
of acquiring and increasing it; Injuries from Men considered 
as proceeding from God; and, On the Dispositions requisite 
for studying and receiving the ‘Truth. 

At the commencement, our attention is directed to a poli- 
tical rather than to a religious discussion; the first sermon 
having been preached on the fast-day of the year 1793, and 
professing to contrast the Governments of France and Eng- 
land. At that period, party differences ran high, and the 
atrocities committed by the pretended friends of liberty gave 
a transient fashion even to despotism itself. While Dr. Gar- 
diner, however, expresses his detestation of the French Revo- 
lutionists, he does not forget the history of his own country: 
in its struggles for liberty, nor renounce the principles of the 
British. Constitution : : | 


¢ There was a period, when our ancestors, like other uncivilized tribes, 
roaned under the yoke of despotism. Slavery and superstition per-. 
vaded the whole of society. It was not till after repeated struggles, ' 
after ignominious defeats and triumphant victories —the people some. 
times trespassing on the power of the Prince, the Prince trampling 
on the rights of the people—it was not, 1 say, till after catastrophes 
the most melancholy and alarming, that the Jatter gained the ascende 
ancy, and established the security of civil and religioua freedom, 
¢ The concessions obtained from a pusillanimous Sovereign, come 
wrehended under the emphatick title of Magna Charta, were no doubt 
fi hly to be valued—but still they were ingufficient and incomplete. 
This celebrated deed, called the bulwark of English liberty, confer- 
red, it is true, new privileges and immunities on certain individuals 
—the barons, the clergy and principal merchants—that is, on those 
who before participated in the regal power { but the great bulk of 


mankind, the inferior orders of society, were still in a state of vas- 
tu J 9 7 salage, 
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salage, subject to various grievances, and could claim but little dr no 
protection from the law. It was not till towards the closé of the last 
century, at the glorious Revolution, that stipulations were made, and 
a form of Government was defined, which had for its object the lis 
berty and independence of the whole body of the people. Enabled 
to chuse their own Prince, they wisely prescribed their own terms, 
They had their rights properly investigated and ascertained, their 
privileges fully established. At this grand epoch, a work, the fruit 
of wisdom and maturing age, received its completion. The various 
powers of the complicated machine were duly balanced, 80 as to give 
energy and stability to the*whole. The ing Lords, and Com: 
mons, have ever since kept a watchful and jealous eye over the én» 
croachments of each other—and have mutually co-optrated towards 
the liberty and safety of the subject, and the prosperity and aggran- 
dizement of the State. , 7 

‘ It is this system of mixed Government, my brethren, peculiar to 
this highly favoured isle, that dispenses the most solid advantages around 
us—to enter into a short detail of which may not,.J hope, at this 
erisis, be an unpleasant or unprofitable task. . Our persons, free from 
molestation and controul, are subject to no — hor oppression, 
can receive no injury nor insult, but for which the law provides re. 
dress. No forcible detention or imprisonment of them can be author 
rised, but what the benefit of society demands to satisfy the just 
claims of honest creditors. No violent death, exile, nor cors 
poral punishment. can be ‘inflicted, but what is sanctioned by the 
decision of our equals—and that, after the most clear and posi- 
tive evidence, delivered in the face of the whole world, and provin 
that from a violation of the Laws of our country, we have rrfeited 
all claim to their protection. Further, no boundaries are assigned to 
those talents and endowments of the mind which nature has given us, 
but what nature herself has set. The road to dignities and piefer- 
ments is alike open to all. A laudable ambition is never checked in 
its career—and every day we see persons of ignoble origin, by the 
splendour of their genius and eminence of their virtues, occupy the 
most honourable and most lucrative offices of the State.’ 


After having given a farther detail of our civil and religious 


privileges, Dr.G, endeavours to describe the state of France; and, _ 


in adverting to the melancholy fate of Louis XVI., he refuses 
to admit that this case has an exact parallel in our gwn history. 
‘In point of inhumanity and injustice, (he says,) the one disap- 
pears before the other,—the differences between them are stri- 
’ kine indeed. In the case of our Charles, direct violations of the 
people’s rights were proved to have been committed, wilfulacts 
of usurpation were attempted to be justified, regular armies, 
struggling on the one hand for liberty and on the other for 
prerogative, were drawn into the field,—long and obstinate 
battles were fought, and the blood of friends and relations slain 


stimulated an infatuated people to fury and revenge.’ - Indig- 
M 3 nant 
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nant as Dr. G. is against the French who imbrued their hand 
in the blood of their sovereign, he does not ‘ insinuate that the 
old: French Government was not radically defective, or that 
the rights of man, properly understood, did not demand in it 
amelioration and reform :’ but he wishes to guard his hearers 
against crude and visionary systems, and to impress their 
minds with a conviction of our many blessings, that we may 
not thoughtlessly risk their subversion. 

Passing to the consideration of Dr. G. as a theologian, we 
must take some notice of his remarks on the Evidences of a 
Future State, Here he does not reject the natural arguments, 
‘as they are“termed, but only evinces the superiority of the 
Evidence of the Gospel. He reprobates that extreme which 
represents Reason as incapable, by itself, of discovering any 
salutary truth, and man in his natural state as destitute of all 
sound judgment; for he justly observes that, if this were the 
case, it would be folly to attempt to instruct or convert the 
Heathens. It is allowed that, in a certain respect, they knew 
God, and had some perception of 4 future state; far inferior, 
however, to the light which was communicated by the Gospel. 

Divines are more agreed respecting the degree of knowlege 
possessed by the Heathen on the article of a Future State, than 
on that which was revealed to the antient Jews. Much argue 
ment may be adduced to countenance Dr. Warburton’s opinion 
on this subject ; and even those who espouse the opposite side 
are obliged to own, that their faith was founded on no express 
promise or declaration of Moses. 


‘ There was no detail, no explanation on the nature of a future 
happiness, no description of the circumstances attending it. These 
were to be inferred by reasoning on this complex principle—that since 
the Almighty calls himself the God of those departed in the faith, and 
that he is not the God of the dead but of the living, hereafter the righ- 
teous issuing from the dust will acquire a new life in body and soul to 
be happy for ever. Moreover, it 1s a fact that to whatever degree 
many of the Jews may have raised their hopes on this subject, the Sect 
of the Sadducees true Epicureans or Atheists had prevailed and taken 
root in the nation, had crept even into the Sanctuary, and every 
where met with.so much encouragement and support, as to be of the 
first order in Church and State—persons however not believing the 
jmmateriality of the soul, and consequently not its immortal life. The 
Pharisees themselves from the authority of Fosephus, who was one of 
that Sect, were accused of espousing the absurd doctrine of Pytia- 
goras, that the souls of men migrated for an indefinite time from one 
body to another—thus shewing themselves more inclined to the vain 
epeculations of Philosophers, than to this instruction of the wisest of - 
Kings, the dust shall return to the earth and the spirit unto God who 
gave y.’ ; 


Hence 
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Hence it is inferred that » ~ Mog wal webig Da 
* € Without revelation all’ the hopes of mankind were little better 
than chimeras, and that béfore Jesus Christ, the most enlizhtened 
and best informed. stood in néed of a more abundant portion of light 
to be able to expect absolutely an eternal state of happiness in body 
and soul after death.—Now this brilliant’ light ‘is what St. Paul an- 
nounces in i text, and which'he extols in be ira Fesus Christ 
9 


has brought life and immertality to light through the Gospe 
Dr. G. speaks of the’ doctrine..of the Atonement as ¢ con- 


soling and fundamental ;’ and.he represents our Saviour, when . 


expiring on the ignominious.tree, as sutfering ‘ torments equi- 
valent to all those which ein deserved :’ yet he asserts the etere. 
nity of hell torments; a doctrine which cannot be maintained, 
on this ground, consistently with the divine justice. We are 
inclined to believe that, with many clergymen, he has not sufhe 
ciently examined these subjects; and that he adduces the argu- 
ments arising from the future judgments of God, for moral 
purposes, rather than as topics of close and accurate investiga- 
tion ; wishing (to employ his own words) ¢ to snatch sinners 
from the fire of hell, by means of the fire itself’. 

The sermon on ¢ the Heavenly Life of the Christian’ is ex- 
cellent, as it explains * the marvellous art of putting the stamp 
of Heaven on transactions the most common and least iniport- 


‘ 


ant on earth.’ : ; 

In the discourse on Patience, this virtue is defined to consist 
‘in regulating properly our sensibility in regard to temporal 
evils and misfortunes ;’ and many. judicious observations are 
made to elucidate its principles, and to‘assist us in the practice 
of it. As a short specimen, we extract the conclusion : 


‘ Patience is a duty which we are called to practise frequently 
every day. It isan art foy tae apprenticeship. of which a whole life is 
not too long.~-We are in a world where all our expectations are-nevir 
satisfied ; where we frequently meet with events contrary to our 
wishes ; where these wishes are never accomplished soon enough for 
us, and where every hour may be productive of grievous disasters, 
After the example of St. Paul, then, let us bring our body and will 
into subjection, and let us put on-the whole armour necessary to sup- 
port such conflicts. »Parents, inculcate early in your children this 
virtue by the most suitable methods, that you may spare them’ hereafter. 
many chagrins; and what is of more consequence, guard them against 
many sins. From the same motives let us all be, inclined .to practise 
whatever may help to strengthen it,in us. | Let us learn to deny onr-, 
selves occasionally, or at cast postpone or a time certain pleasures 
although innocent. .Let us learn when we are agitated to fix ‘oir 


- 


attention on other objects, atid bee? our mouth as ‘it were wah a 


bridle—and all this that the will ‘may have more and “niore: influence’ 


aver our scusibility, and that the latter may not hurry away affee> 
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tions brought under the yoke of religion. Then we need not doubt 
that this our attention to little things will contribute much to render 
us faithful in great ones ; that by cultivating carefully and steadily this 
excellent fruit of the spirit patience, we may go from strength to 
strength, we may be able by degrees (the fervent prayers we address 
at the same time to God being heard ) we may be able to drink the bit- 
terest cup should he think it proper fog us, 1f:not with as much resig- 
nation as our divine Master and perfect model, at least in adopting 
heartily his language—Now ts my soul troubled, and what shall I say ? 
Father, save me from this hour, but for this cause came-I unto this .hour— 
Father, glorify thy name, not what { will but what thou wilt ? 


The remarks on Zeal, and especially on its errors and abuses, 
are not less judicious than those on Patience: but for these 
we must refer to the volume. Indeed, we have been obliged 
to. pass over several sermons, on which we had made notes 
during perusal, because our space will not admit of farther 
enlargement: nor is it necessary to the appreciation of the 
merit of Dr. G. as a preacher.—The volume is not very cor- 
rectly printed: but the author has been extremely attentive in 
acknowleging the hints and ideas borrowed from other writers, 
‘The temper of his mind appears to be well regulated ; and his 
liberal and candid sentiments, especially on the mode of prose- 


cuting religious controversies, are highly creditable, * Mo y: 





Arr. VIII. Facts and Observations relative ta Sheep, Wool, Ploughs, 
and Oxen: 1n which the Importance of improving the shorts 
woolled Breeds by a Mixture of the Merino Blood is Feduced from 
actual Practice, ‘Together with some Remarks on the Advantages 
which have been derived from the Use of Salt. By John Lord 
Somerville. 8va. pp.437- 48. sewed, Miller. 1803. 


” OBLEMEN and Gentlemen of property derive, from their 
education, their rank, and their opulence, the means of 

very important and extensive utility ; and they never reflect more 
true dignity on their situation, than when thcy are sedulously 
employed in beneficial undertakings, and in displaying ex- 
amples of active, patriotic virtue. That sacred code, which 
we profess to reverence as divine, and which we are so strenu- 
ous in defending against the slanders of Infidelity, represents. 
those gifts, we will not say of Fortune, but of Providence, by 
which certain individuals obtain a'supereminent station in So- 
ciety, 48 improvable Talents, imposing on the occupiers the 
most solemn duties. It is happy for the individual, and for 
the community, whenever this obligation is felt; and if we 
cannot 60 fas. compliment the morals of the great, in present. 
times, a8 to pronounce this to be generally the case, we have. 
a always 
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always a peculiar satisfaction in contemplating the characters 
of some among our nobles, who, instead of wasting life in in- — 
dolent luxury or ‘ riotous living,” mark their existence by 
‘continual traits of public spirit, and labour to become the be- 
nefactors of their fellow-creatures. ‘To be Great, aud to be 
Great in vain, is a reflection which no mind truly rioble can 
endure.. : mist 
- We need not ask Lord Somerville’s approbation of the senti« 
ment which we have just pronounced ; he has been alive to 
its influence ; and he is intitled to the veneration of his coun- 
trymen, for exertions directed to their immediate benefit, He 
appears in-the work before us as a practical Philosopher in the 
most useful of occupations; and, like a true philosopher, he en- 
forces his doctrine by experiments. His knowlege is the fruit 
of application and observation; and he is less attentive to the 
graces of diction, than to the production of Facts by which hia 
statements are confirmed. | 
Sheep form the first subject of this lecture; and hence we 
-Jearn that his Lordship disapproves of the rage which has pre- 
vailed for the large breed of sheep, and recommends a race 
formed by a mixture of the Merino-blood with the Southdown 
or Rye and. ‘The great majority of the public are interested 
. in this advice ; for the excessively coarse and fat mutton, which 
has been lately brought to market, cannot be calculated for 
the general class’ of house-keepers. Grass and other sheep 
food is wasted by making ‘the animal disgustingly fat ;_and if it 
can be shewn that it is as much for the interest of the farmer 
as for that of the’public at large to effect a change in this sys- 
tem, we trust that it will be generally abandoned. The present 
work is partly written with this view : | ‘sl 
‘ It is to be lamented, (says Lord S.,) that we are such slaves to 
size, and that the eye can hardly resist it. A medium is more desie. 
rable ; but if extremes are to be admitted, without a doubt the small 
sheep, fine in grain, is a more marketable commodity. The rich 
will have it, because its quality is superior ; in short, because it-eats 
better ; the peor man will find its joints more adapted to the strength 
of his purse; and the dearer meat 1s to be, the more this argument 
applies ; for légs and shoulders of mutton cannet conveniently be cut, 
and retailed in pieces. There remained, then, but the manufacturer, 
the mechanic, and the middle class of housekeeper, to prefer coarse. 
grained meat ; so we reasoned when we first sent this Ryeland mut- 
ton to market ; but these were the very people who greedily bought 
it at a penny per pound advance in price, and that, too, in a manue 
facturing district. But we are told that sailors, colliers, and keelmen, 
are sure customers for these over-fat joints; so they are, and long 
may they enjoy them! Fresh meat is fresh meat, to a man comin 
irom sea, but if he stays long in harbour, and were once to brez 
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pale, and:get a.taste-of better mutton, perhaps.it would be no easy. 
matter to bring. him back again. Weare told, too, .that.,coarse, fat, 
mutton is best for salting; mutton: is:not at all,well suited, to, this 
purpose ; beef and pork take salt better. If men, are to be kept on 
salt meat, be it so; if they are to live on mutton, let that be good 
in quality. One of the first cutting-butchers in London has often 

been heard to say, that he could not afford to-buy fat ‘éoatse-grained 
sheep; for that, besides the loss in spine fat, which he was obliged 
to cut from roasting joints, there was not lean ‘enough to:support the 

fat, which therefore roasted away ; and that so long: as meat bears a 

better price than tallow, so long he must deal.int.Seuth, downs, and 

sheep of that description, ,We,have said thus. much, because false’ 
arguments are too often used to enforce adoption of heavy sheep, in 

districts ill suited to them.’ =. ae 3 
_ By the united testimony of experienced agricultprists, it ‘is 

confirmed that more dependence is to.be placed on, the race of 
animals, than we may beat first. aware; and that the Merino 
breed preserves its properties in different climates and situa 
tiong. Lord, S.. makes: long extracts'from M, Lasteyrie’s His- 
toire de I Introduction des Mautons a. Laing fine d’ Espagne, dans les 
divers Etats de l’ Europe, &c. (see the Appendix to our last Vol, 
p- 513-) inorder to urge the liberal naturalization of this breeds 

and he adduces his own: experience, -with that:of Dr. Parry, ta 
proye the advantages which may.be derived from. an admixture 
of Merino blood with some of our. native breeds. We are ins 


formed ‘that Mr. Tollet, ‘a member of the: Bath Society, from 


3 knowlege of its value, and an anxious desire to disseminate 
every where this celebrated breed, has been, led into classical 
researches as to its origin.‘ He thinks. it may be traced from 


Asia Minor and Greece into Italy ; from thence, probably into. « 


Spain. Columella, and other writers, call them * ‘Tarenting 
sheep,” from the city of Tarentum.’ : ) 

The experiments made by Lord S, were made on a scale 
sufficiently large, and in such a diversity of situatiun as may 
almost be allowed to decide the point; pry 


_ © The flock consists of 340 breeding ewes, and the whole produce, 
at two years old, is fatted off, with the exception of such draft. ewes 
as may be sold for stores ; consequently, the number of the sheep is 
from 1000 to 1200; a scale not of the largest, but still large enough 
with safety to warrant any inference that may bedrawn. The lambs 
are dropt in the vale of Taunton, and continue in it during the first 
summer. The store flock is summered a short distance from thence, 
on the hills before mentioned, bordering on Exmoor Forest. The 
contrast of climate must be remarkable, because there is a difference 
in the time of harvest of a month: our feeding sheep are then grazed 
in the exposed but rich marsh of Bridgewater, long celebrated for its 
good beef and fat oxen; or finished in turnips and winter vetches in 
the vale. We hadrcason to fear, in either case, that the strenge of 
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keep might open the pile, and give a coarseness to the wool, a3 well 
as to the grain of meat ; but the event bas destroyed such fears, insoe 
much that we had no scruple in sending some wether lambs to winter 
in the marsh, using the precaution to cott them during the severe 
winter months ; and although this land had the character of being too 
strong, and of scouring lambs, even to the danger of losing them, we 
found the mixed breed able to endure it, and thrive surprisingly. 
Whether as an article of food for those, who are robust; or those, 
who are delicate, even at the early age of 18 months, when mutton is 
usually thought indifferent 5 it is nutritious and exquisite in flavour. 
There is a firmness in the epine fat 3 a richness and deep colour in the 
gravy; and a fine texture and tenderness in the grain, which must 
command customers, and ensure to this breed the good will of but- 
chers, wherever they may be situated. There are two parties to be 
considered ; the seller. and the purchaser.’ 7 


As the quantity of good mutton and wool produceable per 
acre must govern the conduct of the farmer, the noble author 
points out the advantages of the small breed over the larger; 
and, in order to prevent all doubt respecting the specific object 
of his recommendation, he adds: — 


¢ The question having of late been repeatedly asked, What propor- 
tion of the Merino blood it would be advisable to bring into the South- 
down breed with advantage? my answer has been, One quarter, only, 
provided the outward semblance and character of the South-down 16 
intended to be preserved ; the Ryeland being a white faced sheep, 
assimilates with the Merino. more readily, and will bear one half; or 
even more.’ 


That animal is certainly a most valuable acquisition, which 
produces at once the finest wool and excellent flesh; and no 
defect in exterior beauty should prevent its becoming a-favou- 
rite. Some improvement in the shape may be obtained : but, 
if the question lies simply-between the eye and the pocket, the 
farmer will in time learn how to decide. Let him ponder on 
this statement : : 


‘ South-down and Merino ewes, of the half blood, at four pounds 
a fleece clean washed, ‘and at three shillings a pound, will amount to 


twelve shillings each fleece, which, at seven and a half per acre for 


seyen manths, amount to four pounds ten shillings per acre for the 
pasture land, with turnips for winter keep. The store ewes of Rye- 
land and Merino half ‘blood, at ten per acre for seven months, and 
turnips in proportion as above, at three pounds and a quarter each 
fleece, at three shillings and two-pence per pound, or ten shillings and 
three pence halfpenny a fleece, amounts to six pounds ten and five 


pence per acre.’ 


Some important observations are subjoined on the: use of 
salt. It has been known to have been infused or sprinkled on 
hay, when putting together in stacks, with-good effect; and to 
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have a power of recovering the virtue of flooded mouldy hay, 
Borrowing the practice of Spain, Lord Somerville recommends 
st in sheep feeding. To encourage its use in this country, on 
account of the high duty on it, _ 3 

_* * A Gentleman who farms near Tewkesbury in Gloucestershire, 
* caused 12-1bs. of chalk to be kneaded in water, saturated with salt. 
This paste, being put in a trough, and dried in the oven, is placed in 
one of the racks, to prevent the sheep from soiling it; to this, when 
m the fold, they have constant access, and I believe they have re- 
cewed from it every benefit, that could be wished ; they lick it con- 


stantly, and the lambs shew an uncommon partiality for it.’ 

--¢ When turnips in the early season are stocked with sheep, and 
the greens rank and strong, many die suddenly, more especially 
* young two-tooth sheep. The disorder is a pent-up wind, occasioned 
by excess of fermentation in the stomach; here salted hay and salt 
are devoured with a greediness, that denotes their salutary effect. 
The autumn of 1801 was rainy and unfavourable, yet we did not lose 
one sheep in turnips, and probably never shall, whilst we persévere 
in the use of salt. In that of 1802 we had many hundred fat wethers, 
gales, and hog sheep in turnips, and lost about two during the first 
' paonth the turnips were stocked ; the chances were, that in any keep, 

and in any season, of such a flock more might.have died. 
¢ In strong pastures likewise, when seasons are wet, the rot often 


spreads destruction over whole tracts of country: here salt must be 
Cectcal, and an object of national importance.’ 


If salt should be found to give that vigour and stimulus to 
‘ the stomach of sheep which will prevent the rot, we should 
i suppose that few shepherds would abstain from its use. 
For the employment of Oxen in agriculture in preference to 
Horses, Lord S. has already shewn himsclf a strenuots advo- 
i cate. He here pursues the subject, contending for * the pos« 
: sibility of cultivating the greater part of our land by the very 
~ animals which we must breed as an article of food, and which 
do not consume a grain of the corn which they are the means of 
ae roducing, to the exclusion of other animals, whose chief nou- 
as -  -gishment is corn, and whose flesh is perfectly useless.’ Fear 
| ing lest the account of his own practice with oxen should not 
be sufficiently convincing, Lord S. subjoins-the following cal- 


f 
' culation: % ‘ 
i ¢ How many millions of money have been expended in procuring 
e corn by importation, within the last four years, and how cruelly thou- 
j sands of our fellow subjects have suffered from the want of bread, 
need not here be urged, for the occurrence is too fresh in every 
memory ; but we are bound to repeat what has before been advanced, 
and without contradiction; that taking the number of heavy carte 
horses at 500,000, which probably comes far short of the actual 
number ;- and admitting 200,000, from local circumstances, to be 


a” useful, the remaining 300,000 totally superfluous: the latter con- 
| sume 
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sutiie.at the rate of one peck of corn per day for nine months in.the 
twélve, 63.bushels per annum,, which nearly equals 36 bushels of 
wheat, equal to the average. bread of seven persons during the whole 
year, whereby it cannot be denied that 300,000 ‘cart-horses consume 
the bread-corn of two millions one hundred thousand persons’; which} 
admitting the population to be ten miillion of persons, (Ireland not 
included,) is more than a‘fifth part of the whole, anda lose of'moré 
than ten weeks’ consumption ofthe whole; and which cannot. havé 


cost much Jess than twenty millions of money,’ " 


The remarks on the construction and working of Ploughd? 
are judicious ; and, though we cannot enter into a particulat 
description of the improvements made in them by Lord S., and 
for which he has obtained a patent, we ean assure our readers 
that their utility is abundantly manifested. 3 

On the whole, this work does honour to Lord Somerville ag 
a liberal and spirited agriculturist.” He endeavours to promoté — 
the science by premiums, by instruction, by his: practice “as\¢ 
cultivator, and by his activity as an author. We are so de- 
sirous of forwarding such truly meritorious intentions, that we 
have allotted a larger space to’ this’ publication ‘than its size 


might seem to demand. M 





_ Art. IX. War Elegies. By Joseph Fawcett, Author of Civilized 
War, a Poem, and other Poems. 8vo. pp. 79. 38. sewede 
Johnson. | | 


H* these poems been published anonymously, we might 

have taken them up with an expectation of finding thent 
adapted to the martial ardour of the day : but the name of Faw- 
cett secured us from such a mistake. A greater abhorrence of 
war was never expressed by any human being, than by thig 
writer in his former publication, first intitled, ‘The Art. of 
War,” and afterward (at our suggestion), ‘ Civilized War* :” 
but, not satisfied with having given the most lively and affecting 
delineations of the general and extensive calamities attendanton 
national contests, ‘Mr. Fawcett has endeavoured in the, presen¢ 
Elegies to divide his:large picture into partts and to exhibit.in 
distinct portraits and compartments the separate scenes and — 
figuresof which the horrid aggregate iscomposed. We havenow, 
therefore, a reprobation of War in detail; or the indignation 
of a poet, possessed of great sensibility and of the most amiable 





morality, poured forth on each of its detached forms ;—and 
since it is well known that pictures of individual distress. topch, 
the soul more powerfully than the best wrought descriptions 

aes we were 


— # See Rev. Vol, xviii. N. S. p. 253. and Vol, xxviii, Pp: 268... “ 7 
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of general ‘misery, these compositions may be expected to make 
an impression on hearts which are not systematized to stone. _ 
At the present moment, indeed, when, on the pure principle 
of self-defence, which the most correct morals must justify, 
we are called to convert “our plough-shares into swords, and 
our sickles into spears,” it may seem unpatriotic to. advert to 
the horrors which move in the train of War*: yet it may not 
be improper, even while the ambitious and malignant designs 
of the enemy force this evil on us, to advert to the complicated 
mischiefs which it entails on human life; in order that every 
valiant defender of his country may cherish the love of peace, 
while he fights for it and for its sister blessing Liberty; and 
may comfort himself amid; the rigid discipline. and bloody pur« 
suits of war, by anticipating the happy hour in which they 
shall be exchanged for the unrestrained intercourse, the fear 
less avocations, and the sweet amities of life. 
_ Mr. Fawcett’s object is to condemn the system of war, as 
adopted by civilized nations. In the notes, he expresses him- 
sclf on this topic with more energy, if possible, than in his 


poem. 


¢ What a monster of moral mischief (says he) must War appear 
to every mind of the smallest reflection and feeling! At the con- 
qlusion of a campaign, we calculate the lives that have been lost 
but .who shall compute the hearts that have been hardened, and the 
characters that have been corrupted? We make correct returns of the 
killed and wounded: could we as accurately draw up lists of the 
morals slain and mutilated, how much would the horrour of the 
humane observer of this scourge of mankind be heightened ! 

' € O ye cold, cabineted authors of this voluminous calamity, this 
universe of ill! to whatever heights ye be exalted, or however sancti- 
fied by the suffrage of Prejudice your sanguinary practices may be; 
I will dare to lift up my voice to tell you, that, not only all the blood 
you have authorized the sword to spill, but all the souls that have 
Been ruined in the savage seminaries you have opened for them, shall 


hereafter be required at your hands !? 


*“We wish that the most ambitious man in Europe could be 
Stung to remorse by this apostrophe : but our hopes are not 
very ‘sanguine.—Mr. F. consoles himself by prophetic visions 
éf'fuftirity; and ancicipates a state of society established on dif- 
ferent principlés. from those which prevail at present, even 
during what is now termed a period of Peace. ip 

> «In these days of fashionable despair of the final amendment of 


‘human manners,,"I am not ashamed to own myself of the number of 


those reputed enthusiasts, who look forward to fairer times. I am 
Ye <2 Tet - To ‘ 





; 


~~©-4P he date “of this work, in the title, is 1801: bin it has not: 


leg reathed our hands. 
3 3 
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free to confess, that my hopes, as well'as wishes, point to a state 
of peace, far other. thagany. which has yet’ borne the beautiful riame ;: 
which has indeed; been ‘little. more than - inactive ‘wars: an: armed, 
although a quiet- scene ¢: a:season of calm; in'a system of society con- 
taining all the materials of tempest and! principles.of storm a motley 
icture, at variance meh itped of na jonah civility and jealousy, rest 
and insecuritY, amity and rivalship ;, of steel wiped, from. its slaughter. 
ous stain, but retaining-its slanghterous shape ; .of arms, put off by 
their wearers only to-be reposited ia arsenals 3, of forts, whose thunder 
is hushed, but t at still threaten in silence with frowning, battle. 
ments; of fleets and-armiés ceasing from murderous action, but main- 
tained in proud existence;’and: dedring’ the venerable name of rsra- 
BLISHMENTS ; atid of garments, though no longer “rolled in blood,” 
continuing to bé worn, With undiminished ornament, as the gay badge 
of barbarous occupations 1 2 iswiod Ts foe outst 
‘ I contemplate, in my ptospect: of fututity, a scere of peace, 
that shall exhibit.to the satished oftiend:' of! his: species,’ not ‘merely 
inactive, but exploded arms a state, :in:which:ewords ‘shall: be re- 
turned, not to the scabbard, but, the- anvil s a: peace, not, born of 
negotiation and formality, ‘ushered with” noisy, proclamation and 
adorned with gaidy parade, but silent] ig Roe Ta te attachment 
to human happiness, and abhorrence of, human, sontention a peace, 
whose security shall be the innocence of society, whose guarantee, 
the philanthropy of' nations, and whose olive-branch;, extended over 
the uearts of mankind; shall realise that eternity of its duration, 
which has hitherto’ been‘ nothing more’ than an idlé expletive in the 


e e 


« To contribute my mite to the ultimate attainment. of this temper 
in human life, is the design of what I have before, and what I now 
offer to the attention of the publi¢, on this,subject.’ 


Most readers will apply the term enthusiastic to the author’s 
views: but, as his-enthusiasm is of a truly amiable kind, it is 
intitled to indulgences especially since it-is not unsanctioned 
by certain expressions, of sacred prophecy. 

The subjects of these Elegies are; The Battle, The Siege, 
Famine, Victory, ‘The:Mourning Maid, The Despairing Mo- 
ther, Winter, The Recruit, The Impress, The Soldier’s School, 
and The Penitent. By:this enumeration, we were immediately 
prepared for a recurrence of many of ‘the same thoughts and 
reflections which abounded in thepoem on “ Civilized: War.” 
Indeed, the first two pieces, the Battle and the Siege, in as 
much as they contain general descriptions, partake of the na- 
ture of the large poem, though they are conveyed in a different 
measure. Sool ot | a gia’ saty 3 

In giving a specimen of these .Elegies, we quote the fifth, 
as being best accommodated to our marrow limits: 


:  * THE 
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gh ‘ THE MOURNING MAID. 
_ Say, faded maid, why thy pale beauty wears, 
In gloomy contrast, that dark suit of Soa 33% i 


And why, with lavish gush, thy frequent tears") | (69! 
_ That little. painted semblance thus o’erflow. ‘swine 


© Why rov’st thou sad beneath the willows’ shade, 


Whose down-cast boughs these lonely waters lave? on 


And why, as oft thy wand’ring foot is sfaid, _. | 
View’st thou, with wishful gaze, the fatal wave 2" saci 


¢ Lo, ’tis the blooming morning of the year! os site 


Lo, blander suns light up the glorious sky ! 
O’er all the glowing fields the flowers appear, 
And new-clad woods swell beauteous gn the eye! 


‘ *Tis Nature’s revel! ‘all her works rejoice:! 

Gay laughs the landscape; all that lives'is gay ! 
Light. bound the flocks ! the ‘birds exalt their voice { 
And all things shout, and bless delightful May ! 

« Join the gay jubilee of Earth and skies, __ P 
And let thine-heart ‘to ‘rapture tune its strings! 
Why from thy lips thus flow dissentient tighs, 
While all around exulting Nature sings? 

‘“¢ Go, talk of spring to other ears than mine ! 
Insulted sorrow loathes the wanton scene : 

’Tis nought to me, that suns mote kindly shine, 
That skies are azure, or that fields are green. 


«© Alike'to me, if lowers or smiles the day ; 
If snows deface or flowers atlorn the plains: 
My frozen breast admits no genial ray ; 
There winter, everlasting winter reigns ! 


« Yon ample roof of Heaven, thou deem’st so fair, 
Where thy pleas’d eyes such gladsome splendours see, 
Though the broad arch-its proudest glories wear, 

Is but a cavern’s darksome vault-to me ! 


‘* No use have I for all this flood of light: 
No more for me the lamps of day arise: - 
The only form, that now could charm my sight, 
No sun can show to these abandon’d eyes! 


_ « This throbbing heart, of softest feelings made, 








A heart that answer’d all its feelings found: 
Nor Want’s cold blast our blissful loves forbades 
Nor adverse kindred on our union frown’d;: , 


«¢ But ’tis an iron. world: ’tis wild to look 
For gentler hours of love and gladness here : 
This rocking scene thro’ all its frame is shook, - 
And Peace inhabits in some other sphere: 


« The 
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-% The friends of strife have bid me smile no more ; - 
They rais’d the storm, that overcast my day ; 
War’s odious garb my luckless lover wore ; 

The trumpet rent him from these arms away. 


«¢ Each battle’s course with pausing breath I read : 
Scarce could mine eyes the dread perusal dare : 
But when I clos’d the list of them that bled, 
How leapt my heart, when Edward was not there ! 


«* Not long it leapt ; the destin’d stroke was dealt : 
The victim’s blood soon stain’d the fatal steel : 
Deep in my soul the sword’s keen edge I felt, 


And took the wound, nor Art nor Time shall heal! 


«6 Oh! curst be he, amid thé barb’rous strife, 
Whose impious weapon laid an angel low ! 
But doubly curst the foes to love and life, 
Who bad the crimsen sea begin to flow! 


** On this small tablet smiles his beauty still ! 
In his mild eye what gentle lustres play ! 
Oh! what was he, who such a form’ could kill! 
' A form, to charm a Fury’s rage away ? ; 


«¢ Then mock not me with this gay-painted ball, 
That looks for Pleasure’s smiling mansion made : 
Ah, what though Nature kindly shine on all ! 
Man stands between, and flings on all his shade ! 


«¢ O’er my dimm’d scene a TOTAL gloom is thrown ! 
Where not the feeblest rays of comfort shine! - 
A night, in which no cheering star is known, 

A night, that hopes no joyful morn, is mine t 


«« This is the cause my pallid figure wears, 
In gloomy contrast, this dark suit of woe ; 
Hence, hence it is, my frequent-gushing tears 
This little pictur’d image thus o’erflow ! 


‘¢ For this I rove beneath these willows’ shade, 
Whose boughs dejected these lone waters lave : 
For this, as oft my wand’ring foot is staid, 

I view, with wishful gaze, the fatal wave.” 


Singular expressions, and some feeble lines, have occurred 
to our notice in perusing this little volume. ‘ Garden-orb,’ 
for the world; ‘rounded caves,’ for firelocks; ‘a wounded 
street ;’ ‘snapping of sléep ;’? &c. are unauthorized novelties. 
The line, | 


‘ Figuring the raven vest that robes the sky.’ 
is too long by one syllable. 
‘ A tree’s prostrated trunk his seat supplied,’ 
Rev. Ocr. 1803. | N cannot 
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cannot be verse, unless the second syllable of prostrated be 
made long, contrary to usage. 


Such lines as, 
¢ And woo the lids of all that lives to close,’ 
* No scape is mine! J’m lash’d enough within.’ 
¢ I felt how much more due to me the doom !” 
¢ And that it yiclds my aged frame no good.’ ; } 
are very tame and feeble, and not worthy of admission into 
elegiac stanzas. 

‘Though, however, we cannot pronounce these supplemental 
essays equal in poetic merit to the author’s blank-verse composie 
tion, they contain nervous and pathetic descriptions, which alike 
display the vigour of his mind and the feelings of his heart. His 
own satisfaction is thus expreseed at the conclusion of his preface: 

‘ Having thus discharged all the power, which the Author of my 


nature has been pleased to bestow upon me, at this grt enemy of 
mankind, I have at once procured myself some relief from a load of 


indignation, that has long oppressed my soul, and the pride to reflect, 
that my intention, if not my execution, entitles me to the gratitude 
of the public, whether I be destined to reap it or not.’ 

As we have already mentioned, this publication appeared at 
the commencement of the late short-lived peace: but that ters 
mination of hostilities gave Mr. F. little pleasure, because it 
was far from effecting the consummation of his wishes ; which 
look forwards to that (we fear, distant) period, when men shall 
not only abstain from fighting, but ‘ even éease to arn war 
ony more.” Asa preliminary to this event, so ardently desired 
by the humane philosopher, pride and passion must be brought 
into the mest complete subjection to enlightened reason; and 
men must have learnt to renounce the love of wealth, pre- 


+ 


eminence, and dominion. Mc 
) 
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Art. X. Animal Bingraply 3 or, Anecdotes of the Lives, Man- 
ners, and Economy, of the Animal Creation, arranged according 
to the System of Linneus.. By the Rev. W. Bingley, A.B. 


cA 





Fellow of the Linnean Society, and late of St. Peter’s Col. — 


lege, Cambridge. 3 Vols. 8vo, 11. 7s. Boards. KR. Phillips. 
1803. . : : 


Yi tHevr the aid of characteristic divisions, we can make 

no regular advances in the study of nature, nor transmit 
any information relative to that study with precision to poste- 
rity; and therefore it would be highly unreasonable to detract 
from the merits of those eminent zoologists, who have applied 
their time and talents chiefly to points of technical arrange- 


ment. It behoves us, however, to recollect that the most com- 
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lete and brilliant nomenclature, if not applied to the discovery 
of truth and the purposes of life, can be little better than 
sounding brass, or a tinkling cymbal. As well might the car- 
penter expect to form a table by merely purchasing the requi- 
site materials and instruments, as the naturalist hope to arrive 
at interesting or important conclusions by the adjustment of 
names and definitions. A catalogue of the numerous living 
beings which “ encompass our paths” derives its value from its 
subserviency to our inquiries into the various modes of animal 
existence ; whence we may contemplate many striking displays 
of supreme intelligence and goodness, and deduce lessons 
fraught with utility to individuals or to society. 

- In these leading points of view, and as filling up a chasm 
in English literature, the present colléctton has urgent claims 
on our favourable notice. The labour of nearly two years, 
and the careful inspection of almost a thousand volumes, are 
solid proofs of the compiler’s diligence and perseverance. As 
he has selected his materials with judgment, and has exhibited 
them in a connected series, we would recommend his volumeg- 
to those professed naturalists who may be desirous of revising, 
in an easy and methodical manner, some of the most interest- 


“ing results. of their former investigations ;—to the student, 


who is now enabled, with no great expenditure of either time 
or trouble, to trace at once the outline of a great department 
of the Linnéan system, and to treasure in his mifid many of 
the curious facts connected with the history of the animal 
creation ;==to the philosopher, who loves to speculate on the 
constitution and conduct of organized beings ;—and even to 
him who, without having it in his power to pursue any fixed 
plan of study, can occasionally devote an hour or two to ra- 
tional recreation. From the perusal of these anecdotes, the 
young of both sexes may reap much entertainment and instruc- 
tion; without encountering a single passage which can alarm 
modesty, or wound those pure and simple feelings which con- 
stitute the ornament and the comfort of our condition. The 
more irksome details of classification and description, which 
may always be obtained from systematical publications, have 
been purposely suppressed ; and the sameness of the general 
plan is sometimes agreeably relieved by apposite reflections or 
poetical quotations. 

To a preliminary discourse on the study of nature, replete 


' with sensible and pious observations, the reverend author hag 


subjoined a concise view of the animal kingdom ; and to the 
accounts of the several species detailed in the course of the 
work, he has usually prefixed some remarks on the genus, or 
family. The first and second volumes comprize the qua- 
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drupedsand birds; and the third, the amphibious tribes, fishes, 
insects, and worms. 

We ean scarcely expect that a first attempt, of such a nature, 
should exhaust the subject. In fact, much remains, and wilh 
long remain, to be discovered and registered ; and writers may 
arise who, from improved and enlarged statements, may illus- 
trate a beautiful continuity of gradation in the scale of intel- 
lect, from the highest cultivated faculties of man to the last 
traces of locomotive power. Meanwhile, it is desirable to 
gather into one tody such scattered and disjointed facts, as 
may ultimately contribute to extended views of nature. ‘This 
task Mr. Bingley has commenced, and has thus performed a 
lasting service to the public. They who have particularly di- 
rected their thoughts to the habits and propensities of the in- 
ferior animals may, perhaps, require a still more complete 
enumeration of facts ; and no doubt the work might have been 
extended to double its present size: but much has. been pru- 
dently passed unnoticed, because generally known, and more 
has been neglected, because it lay. within the region of fable. 
We even wish that Mr. B. had culled with a still more sparing 
hand from such writers as Pontoppidan, Stedman, and Vaillant : 
yet it is seldom that he records, at least in unqualified language, 
any striking particulars which are not duly attested. \Che works 
of Rondelet, Artedi, and Bloch, with Lacép¢d’s yet unfinished. 
ichthyology, might have furnished a wider range of informa- 


tion concerning the history of fishes: but the notices of the 


quadrupeds and insects are pleasingly diversified, and sati» 
factory. , 

Having premised thus much with regard to the general 
merits of this valuable compilation, we shall briefly hint at a 
few of those mistatements, or inaccuwacies, from which no work 
of any length can plead exemption. 

Linné has certainly ascribed ¢he clamor horrendus to the 
Sloth, because naturalists and travellers, who copied from one 
another, had done so before him: but it is now ascer- 
tained that the cry of this animal is more plaintive than hor- 
rible. It is likewise a singular circumstance, that this reputed 
lump of insensibility should be capable of shedding tears. 

It appears to us a hasty assertion, that Mastiffs are pe- 
euljar to this country ; and we cannot affirm, with Mr. B., 
that the Gymnotus Electricus is confined to Surinam. If we 
rightly recollect, it was first discovered by Richer, in Cayenne, 
and has been found at the mouths of some of the African 
Trivers. 

We have had occasion more than once to controvert the 
common opinion, that both jaws of the Crocodile are move- 
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able; and, as the suffrages of recent.and respectable travellers 
are in favour of Grew, who first exposed the prevailing no- 
tion, we were surprized to find it re-echoed in the present 

publication.—Besides the fossil Crocodile described by Linkius, 
Mr. B. might have noticed the more perfect specimens from 
St. Peter’s Mountain, near Maestricht. 

If we descend to verbal criticisms, we have to remark that 
the style of these volumes is, for the most part, plain and easy. 
The general title, however, is exceptionable, because re- 
dundant, and yet not sufficiently descriptive of the author’s 
subject. Animal Biography is equivalent to an account of the lives 
of living creatures; and, doubtless, he would be a sturdy na- 
turalist, who should undertake a biography of sticks and stones. 
—Such collocation as, they frequently hold out it, and, the latter 
it rises into the air with, is peculiarly aukward. Surpri ising agile, 
the gluttony and filthy habits of these animals SEEMS, the upper parts 
of the plumage ts, &c. are obvious inaccuracies. 4 state of tor- 
pidity is a favourite expression with Mr. B. and some of his 
contemporaries when analyzed, however, its redundancy is 
as manifest as that of animal bicgraphy :—torpidity, of itself, de- 
notes a state of torpor. Preventative is unauthorized by correct 
writers, and is, moreover, at variance with analogy. Decep- 
tious and immesh are rather affected neologisms. ‘The first 
syllable is superfluous in depredatory ; to subside is used only in 
a neuter sense; and though, in conversation, it has become 
fashionable to use /ay for fie, we should be glad to see this un- 
grammatical innovation Jad aside. 

It now only rémains that we treat our readers with a few 


shurt extracts. 
A ludicrous incident is related concerning the Oran Otan: 


‘ Pere Carbasson brought up an Oran Otan, which became so 
fond of him, that wherever he went it always seemed desirous of ac- 
companying him: whenever, therefore, he had to perform the sere 
vice of his church, he was always under the necessity of shutting it 
up ina room. Once, however, the animal escaped, and followed 
the father to the church, where, silently mounting on the sounding 
board above the pulpit, he lay perfectly still till the sermon com- 
menced. He then crept to the edge, and overlooking the preacher, 
imitated all his gestures in so grotesque a manner that the whele ¢on- 
gregation qwas unavoidably caused to laugh. ‘The father, surprized 
and confounded at this ill-timed levity, severely reprov ed his audience 
for their inattention, The reproof failed in its effect, the congrega- 
tion still laughed, and the preacher, in the war mth of his zeal, re- 
doubled his vociferations and his actions: these the Ape imitated so 
exactly, that the congregation could no longer retain themselves, 
but burst out into a loud and continued laughter. A. friend of the 
preacher at length stepped up to him, aud pointed aut the cause of 
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this improper conduct ; and such was the arch demeanour of his 
animal, that it was with the utmost difficulty he could command the 
muscles of his countenance, and keep himself apparently serious, 
while he ordered the servants of the church to take him away.’ 





‘ A most extraordinary instance of memory ina Mastiff is related 
by M. D’Obsonville. This dog, which he had brought up in India, 
from two menths old, accompanied himself and a friend from Pon- 
dicherry to Benglour, a distance of more than three hundred leagues.’ 
“‘ Our journey,” he continues, * occupied near three weeks, and 
we had to traverse plains and mountains, anf to ford rivers, and gq 
along several bye-paths. The animal, which had certainly never been 
in tha’ country before, lost us at Benglour, and immediately returned 
to Pondicherry. He went directly to the house of M, Beylhier, thea 
commandant of artillery, my friend, and with wham I had generally 
lived. Now the difficulty 1s, not so much to know how the dog 
subsisted on the road, for he was very strong, and able to procure 
himself food ; but how he should so well have found his way, after 
an interval of more than a month! This was an effort of memory 
greatly superior to that which the human race is capable of ex- 
erting.”? 


Among other instances of the affection manifested by the 
Canine species, we expected to have met with an extraordinary 
case which occurred at Paris in 1660. Sonnini, in his own 
masterly manner, has published the particulars, to which we 
cannot render justice in quoting from memory. Suflice it to 
say, that this faithful and kind-hearted animal remained for 
several years by his master’s grave, braving the rigours of 
eH and supported by the pity of the neighbouring inha- 

itants. 


Under the article common Bear, we find there curious no- 
pices : 


‘ When a Kamtschadale espies a Bear, he endeavours to conciliate 
his fric.dship at a distance, accompanying his gestures by courteous 
words. They are, indeed, so familiar, that the women and girls, 
when they are gathering roots and herbs, or turf for fuel, in the 
midst of a whole drove of Bears, are never’ disturbed by them in 
their employment ; and if any one of these animals comes up to 
them, it is only to eat: something out of their hands. They have 
never been known to attack a man, except when roused on a 
sudden from their sleep; and they very seldom turn upon the marks- 
man, whether they be hit or not. | 
* 6 This humane character of the Kamtschadale Bear, who differs 
so remarkably from his brethren in most other countries, procures 
him, however, no exemption from the persecutions of mankind. His 
great utility is a sufficient instigation to self-interested man, to dee 
clare eternal war against him. Armed with a spear, or club, the 
Kamtschadale goes in quest of the peaceful animal in his calm re- 
treat, who, meditating no attack, and intent only on defence, gravey 
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takes the faggots, which his more brutal persecutor brings him, 
and with them, himself, choakes up the entrance to his den. The 
mouth of the cavern being thus closed, the hunter bores a hole 
through the top, and spears, with the greatest security, his defence- 
less foe *. 

‘ They are sometimes cruel enough to lay a board driven full of 
iron hooks, in the Bear’s track, and place near it something heavy, 
that the animal must throw down as he passes. Alarmed by this, 
he runs upon the board with greater force than he would otherwise 
do; and, finding one of his paws wounded, and fixed by the hooks, 
he endeavours to free himself, by striking it forcibly with the other. 
Both the paws of the poor animal being now fixed, bellowing with 

ain, he rises on his hind feet, which immediately brings the board 
efore his eyes, and so perplexes him, that he throws himself down 
in fury, and his violent struggles at length destroy him. 

¢ It would be difficult to name a species of animals, if we except 


the Sheep, so variously serviceable to man, as the Bear, after his . 


death, is to the Kamtschadales. Of the skin, they make beds, 
covertures, caps, and gloves, and collars for their sledge-dogs. 
Those who go upon the ice for the capture of marine animals, make 
their shoe-soals of the same, which never slip upon the ice. The 
fat of the Bear is held in great estimation by all the inhabitants of 
Kamtschatka, as a very savory and wholesome nourishment ; and, 
when rendered fluid, by melting, it supplies the place of oil. The 
flesh is esteemed a great delicacy, The intestines, when: cleansed, 
and properly scraped, are worn by the fair sex, as masks to preserve 
their faces from the effects of the sun-beams; which here, being 
reflected from the snow, are generally found to blacken the skin ; 
but, by this means, the Kamtschadale ladies preserve a fine come 
plexion. The Russians of Kamtschatka make window-panes of 
these intestines, which are-as clear and transparent as those made 
of Muscovy-glass. Of the shoulder-blades, are made sickles for 
cutting grass, and the heads and haunches are hung up by these 
people, as ornaments or trophies, on the trees about their dwele 
ings. 

. The Kamtschadales also acknowledge infinite obligations to the 
Bears, for the little progress they have hitherto made, as well in the 
sciences, as even in the polite arts. They confess themselves indebted 
to these animals for all their knowledge in physic and surgery: by 
observing what herbs they have applied to the wounds they have 
received, and what methods they have pursued, when they were 
languid, and out of order, this people have acquired a knowledge of 
most of those simples, which they now have recourse to, either as 
external or internal applications. But the most singular circum 





¢#* A method nearly similar is practised by some of the North Ameri- 
can Indians, with the Bears of that country. They block up the dens 
with logs of wood, and then break in at the top, and either kill the 
animal with a spear or gun; or else put a snare about his neck, and, 
drawing his head clese to the hole, dispatch him with their hatchets. 
—Hearne, 370.’ 
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stance of all is, that they admit the Bears to be their dancing-masters Z 
and, in what they call the Bear-dance, every gesture and attitude of that 
animal is so faithfully exhibited, as to afford sufficient indications of this. 
They represent its sluggish and stupid gait; its different feelings and 
situations, as the young ones about their dam, the amorous sports 
of the male with the female, and its agitation, when pursued.’ 

Mr. B. animadverts with just and pointed severity on the 
barbarous practice of cock-fighting ; and on the cruelties which 
are too often exercised on that useful and generous animal, the 
horse. He ought, however, to distinguish between common 


posting and the abuse of that mode of travelling. Of the Ass, 


he says ; , 

¢ The manner in which the Asses descend the precipices of the 
Alps, or the Andes, ‘is truly extraordinary, and deserves to be re- 
corded. Inthe passes of these mountains there are often on one side 
steep eminences, and on the other frightful abysses; and, as these 
generally follow the direction of the mountain, the road, instead of 
lying on a level, forms at every little distance steep declivities of se- 
veral hundred yards downwards. These can only be descended by 
Asses ; and the animals themselves seem sensible of the danger, by 
the cantion that they use- When tliey come to the edge of one of 
the descents, they stop of themselves, without being checked by the 
rider ; and, if he inadvertently attempts to spur them on, they continue 
immoveable, ‘They seem all this time ruminating on the danger that 
lies before them, 2nd preparing themselves for the encounter. ‘They 
not only attentively view the road, but tremble and snort at the dan- 
ger. Hiaving prepared for their descent, they place their fore feet in 
a posture as if they were stopping themselves; they then also put 
their hinder feet together, but a little forward, as if they were 
tbout to lie down. In this attitude, having taken a survey of the 
road, they slide Gown with the swiftness of a meteor. In the mean 
time all that the rider has to do is to keep himself fast on the saddle, 
without checking the rein, for the least motion is sufficient to dis- 
order the equilibrium of the Ass, in which case they must both uns 
avoidably peitsh. But their address in this rapid descent is truly 
wonderful ; for, in their swiftest motion, when they seem to have 
Jost all government of themselves, they fellow exactly the different 
windings of the road, as if they had previously settled in their minds 
the route they were to follow, and taken every precaution for their 
safety. In this journey, the natives, who are placed along the sides 
of the mountains, and hold by the roots of the trees, animate the 
beasts with shouts; and encourage them to perseverance. Some 
Asses, after being long used to these journies, acquire a kind of re- 
putation for their safety and skill; and their value rises in proportion 
to their fame.’ 

The extreme virulence of the poison of the Rattle-snake is 


exemplified by this anecdote : | 
_ © Weare told by an intelligent Anferican avriter, that a farmer was 
one day mowing with his negroes, when he by chance trod ona Rattle- 
snake, that immediately turned upon him, and bit his boot. At 
night, 
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night, when he went to bed, he was attacked with a sickness; he 
swelled, and before a physician could be called in he died. All his 
neighbours were surprised at his sudden death, but the corpse was 
interred without examination. A few days after one of the sons put 
on his father’s boots, and at night when he pulled them off he was 
seized with the same symptoms, and died onthe following morning. 
The doctor arrived, but, unable to divine the cause of so singular a dis- 
order, seriously pronounced both the father and the son to have been 
bewitched. At the sale of the effects a neighbour purchased the 
boots, and on putting them on experienced the like dreadful symp- 
toms with the father and son: a skilful physician, however, being 
sent for, who had heard of the preceding affair, suspected the cause, 
and, by applying proper remedies, recovered his patient. The fatal 
boots were now carefully examined, and the two fangs of the snake 
were discovered to have been left in the leather with the poison- 
bladders adhering to them.—They had penetrated entirely through, 
and both the father and son had imperceptibly scratched themselves 
with their points in-pulling off the boots.’ 


Speaking of the Bombardier (Carabus Crepitans, Lin.), 


¢ This insect,’ says Mr. B. ‘ keeps itself concealed among stones, and 
seems to make little use of its wings. When it moves it is by a sort of 
jump ; and when it is touched we are surprized with a noise resembling 
the discharge of a musket in miniature, during which a blue smoke may 
be perceived to procced from its extremity. The insect may at any time 
be made to play off its artillery by-scratching its back with a needle. 
If we may believe Rolander, who first made these observations, it can 
give twenty discharges successively. A bladder, placed near its 
posterior extremity, is the arsenal that,contains its store. This is 
its chief defence against its enemies, and the vapour or liquid that 
proceeds from it is of so pungent a nature that if it happens to be 
discharged into the eyes it makes them smart as though brandy had 
been thrown into them. Its principal enemy is another insect of the 
same genus, but three or four times its size. When pursued and 
fatigued, the Bombardier has recourse to this stratagem. It lies 
down in the path of its enemy, who advances with open mouth and 
claws to seize it ; but on the discharge of the artillery this suddenly 
draws back, and remains for a while confused, during which the 
Bombardier conceals himself in some neighbouring crevice! but if 
not lucky enough to find one, the other returns to the attack, takes 


the insect by the head, and tears it off.’ Bs 


M. Bechstein’s remarks on Gossamer are well worthy of 
attention : 


‘¢ Some naturalists (says this gentleman) have considered this 
phenomenon as the evaporation of plants condensed during the cool 
days of harvest by the air, and converted into threads like those 
which can be drawn from resinous jujcés ; others, as the production 
of a kind of spider, on account of its similarity to the threads of 
common spiders ; and M. Pereboom has discovered a kind of beetle, 
furnished with a vesicle on its back, from the hinder parts of which, 
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on both sides, proceed two threads that extend over the extremity 
of the body, and end in a double thread sometimes ten or more 
inches in length, which thread he supposes to form the Gossamer. 

‘© Having made for many years the closest observations on this 
phenomenon, I am of opinion that it is caused by a species of field 
spider, so small and active as to be imperceptible, unless the observer 

ssesses a very acute sight. ‘This spider, if it has no name already, 
T pitpase to call the Gossamer Spider, Aranea Obtextrix. It is about 
the size of the head of a small pin. Its head is somewhat long, and 
has in the fore-part eight grey eyes, placed ina circular form. The 
body is of a shinjng dark brown colour, with the abdomen shaped 
like an egg. The legs are moderately yellowish. 

‘¢ These spiders first appear in the beginning of October, in woods, 
gardens, and meadows, where their eggs are hatched in safety : thence 
they spread themselves over whole’ districts, and during the rest of 
October, and till the middle of November, may be found in dry 
fields throughout Europe. Extensive tracts of land are sometimes 
_ seen swarming with them. In the beginning of October, when but 
very few are hatched, a few sing'e threads of their webs, extending 
from twig to twig, are seen only in the sunshine; about the middle 
of the month their threads are more perceptible ; and towards the 
end, if a person stands in such a position as to see the sun-beams play 
on the slender threads, hedges, meadows, cornefields, stubble-land, 
and even whole districts, appear covered as with a sort of fine white 

auze. 
_ The Gossamer Spider does not weave a web, but only extends 
its threads from one place to another. These are so delicate, that a 
single thread canngt be seen unless the sun shines on it. One of 
them, to be visibje at other times, must be composed of at least six 
common threads twisted together. In serene calm days these spiders 
work with great diligence, especially after the disappearance of the 
morning fogs. Between twelve and two, however, their industry 
excites the greatest admiration. A person with a pretty quick eye, 
or by the help of a glass, may sometimes perceive among the bar- 

-stubble such a multitude of these insects extending their threads, 
that the fields appear as if covered with swarms of gnats. 

_ & Several of the single threads become twisted’ together by the 

entlest breath of wind, and form perceptible threads, which, being 
Broken by stronger winds, unite into thick threads, or even into balls, 
and float through the atmosphere. These are then called, in Ger- 
many, the flying summer, because the summer seems to fly away at 
the same time. The spiders are conveyed in them: but it is not 
uncommon to find spiders of other specics in them,: which have been 
entangled and dragged away ; and even the webs of other spiders, and 
the dried husks of msects that have been caught in them, are often 
found in the Gossamer. 

«¢ The Gossamer Spiders appear in swarms only during the har- 
vest, but single spiders are to be found the whole summer through.” 


We had marked many more passages for insertion: but we 


must not extend this article beyond ordinary limits; and, if 
: our 
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our readers conceive the same Opinion of the work which we 
entertain, they will not rest satisfied with a partial knowlege of 


its contents. Muir 











Art. XI. Lectures on the Elements of Chemistry, deliyered in the 
University of Edinburgh ; bY the late Joseph Black, M.D., Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry in that University, &c. &c. Now published 
from his Manuseripts, by John Robison, LL.D., Professor of Na- 
tural Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. -2 Vols. 4to. 
3]: 38. Boards. Longman and Rees. 1803. 


I’ bringing forwards the present work, Dr. Robison has per- 
formed an acceptable service to the world, and an agreeable 
and honourable duty to the memory of an illustrious friend, 
whose good opinion and confidence he possessed in a high de- 
gree. Todo justice to his reputation as‘a discoverer, to make 
known the amiable qualities of his mind, and to give a faithful 
transcript of those lectures which so much contributed to the 
advancement of chemical scienge, are the laudable views by 
which the editor was actuated in preparing these volumes for 
the press. We venerate the undertaking; and we feel much 
satisfaction in reflecting that the character and labours of one of 
the most distinguifhed, and at the same time one of the most 
modest and unassuming philosophers of the last century, are 
now laid before the public in a manner which is equally cree 
ditable to his memory, and to the feelings, industry, and learns | 
ing of the editor. , 

Dr. Black’s publicatiqns were very few in number, and were 
always reluctantly given to the world; it therefore became a 
duty incumbent on his friends, to devote (as they have now 
done) the manuscripts which came under their inspection, after 
his decease, to the service of the community. The present 
volumes may be considered as a valuable acquisition to the 
chemical philosopher. ‘They contain, in common with other 
comprehensive treatises, the various facts which constitute the 
elements of the science; and they furnish us likewise with an 
interesting view of the author’s important discoveries, in his 
own simple and unaffected language. They moreover afford a 
memorable example of candour in the relinquishment of favour- 

‘ite and long established opinions, and exhibit throughout an 
useful lesson of steady adherence to accurate induction in the 
pursuit of philosophical inquiries. At the same time, if obe 
jections should be found to offer themselves to these lectures as 
a general system of modern chemistry, they may fairly be re- 
ferred to the circumstances under which they. were delivered 5 
for it could scarcely be expected that, at an advanced period of 
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life, and. under the disadvantages of a delicate constitution, 
Dr. Biack could completely accommodate his lectures to the 
revolution which has of Jate years taken place in the science 5 
nor that he could entirely divest them of their connection with 


, the doctrines which formerly prevailed. 

A preface of considerable length is occupied in a sketch of 
the life and scientific labours of Dr. Black; and from this pa- 
per our readers will no doubt be gratified in being presented 
with some abstracts. 

Dr. Jos. Black was born in France, on the banks of the Ga- 
ronne, in the year 1728. His father was a native of Ireland, 
though of a Scotch family, and was settled some years in the 
wine trade at Bourdeaux, where he was favoured with the par- 
ticular intimacy of the illustrious Montesquieu. Dr.-B. was 
sent to Belfast for his education, when twelve years of age; 
and, after the ordinary instruction of a grammar school, he 
commenced, in the year 1746, his academical education at Glas- 

ow: where he was the favourite pupil of the professor of Na- 
tural Philosophy, Dr. Robert Dick, and the intimate com- 
panion of his son and successor. . At the time of Dr. B.’s choice 
of medicine for his profession, the celebrated Cullen had just 
entered on his career at Glasgow; and, as it was his delight 
to encourage and assist the efforts of his pupils, he was not long 
in establishing a mutual friendship and confidence with the 
subject of this memoir. A short passage will evince with what 
ardour and constancy Dr. B. at this time pursued his improve- 


ments in literature and science : | 
¢ Our young philosopher,’ says the editor, * had laid down a very 
comprehensive and serious plan for the conduct of his studies. This 
appears by a number of note-books found among his papers. ‘T'here 
are some in which he seems to ‘have inserted every thing as it took his 
fancy, in medicine, chemistry, jurisprudence, or matters of taste; 
and I find others into which he has transferred the same things, but 
has distributed them according to their scientific connections. In 
short, he has kept a journal and ledger of his studies, and has posted 
his books like a merchant. I have looked over these memorandums 
with some care, and have there seen the first germs of those dis- 
coverics which have at last produced such a complete revolution in 
chemical science. What particularly struck me, was the steadiness 
with which he advanced mm any path of knowledge,—aulla retrorsum. 
Things are inserted for the first time, from some present impression 
of their singularity or importance, but without any allusion to their 
connections. When a thing of the same kind is mentioned again, 
there is generally a reference back to its fellow; and thus the most 
insulated facts oiten acquired a conuection which gave them scientific 
importance.’ / - 


Dr. Black went to Edinburgh, in order to finish his medical 
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year 1754. The subject of his thesis was De Acido 2 cibis orta, | 


et de Magnesia; andit contained the foundation of his celebra- 
ted discoveries relating to carbonic acid gas, which were after- 
ward more fully developed in his essay on Magnesia and Quick 
lime. When he taok his degree in medicine, he sent some 
copies of his essay, to his father in Bourdeaux ; and one-was 
given by the old gentleman to his friend, the President Mon- 
tesquieu: who after a few days called on Mr. Black, and said to 
him, with a sagacity for which that great man was celebrated, 
«© Mr. Black, my very good friend, I rejoice with you; your 
son will be the honour of your name, and of your family.” 
Soon after his graduation, he was appointed professor of 
Anatomy, and lecturer. on Chemistry, in his Alma mater: 
but, as he did not consider himself so well qualified to be use- 
ful in the former branch of medical study, he was. permitted to 
exchange classes with the professor of medicine. He now read 
lectures on the Institutions of Medicine: but, though they 
gave satisfaction by their perspicuity and simplicity, and by the 
cautious moderation of the general doctrines which they incul- 
cated, it did not appear that they satisfied the author, since there 
are no remains of them to be found among his papers, and he 
would never encourage conversation on topics connected with 
them. Between the years 1759 and 1763, Dr. Black brought 
to maturity those speculations on latent heat, or * the combi- 
nation of heat or fire with tangible matter,” which form so im- 
portant an epoch in modern chemistry. After these were 
established by accurate experiments, an account of the whole 
investigation, with the doctrine founded on it, was read on 
April 23d, 1762, to a literary society, consisting of the mem- 
bers of the university, and several gentlemen of the city who 
had a relish for philosophy and literature. In the proofs and 
illustrations of this doctrine, Dr. Black derived very important 


assistance from the celebrated Mr. Watt, of Birmingham, who 


was one of his most zealous pupils, and soon became his most 
esteemed friend. ie 

Some time previously to his making this communication, Dr. 
Black gave to the same society a series of experiments on the 
Thermometer; in order to-prove that equal additions or abs- 
tractions of heat produced equal variations of bulk in the liquor 
of the Thermometers employed. 


‘ About this period,’ says the editor, ¢ Dr. Black was in high reputae 
tion asa professor, and a favourite physician of the large and active 
city of Glasgow. Indeed his sweetness of manner, which the dullest 
eye must have perceived to be free fiom all studious endeavour to please, 
and the evident concern which he took in the cases under his care, 
could not but make him a most welcome visitorin every family. His 

countenance, 
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countenance, at that time of life, was equally engaging as his man-: 
ners were attractive, so that I do not wonder that, in the gen 

opularity of his character, he was in particular a favourite with the 
Fadies, I could not but femark that they regard themselves as ho- 
noured by the attentions of Dr. Black ; for these were not indiscri- 
minately bestowed, but exclusively paid to those who evinced a supe- 
riority in mental actomplishthents, or propriety of demeanour, and in 
grace and elegance of manners.’ 

In the year 1766, on the translation of Dr. Cullen from 
the chemical to the medical chair of the University of Edin- 
burgh, Dr. Black succeeded him in the former; and from that 
time, his great attention was to render his lectures adapted to 


the improvement of his pupils. 

Chemistry now began to occupy an important place in natural 
science; and philosophers, in various parts of Europe, were 
assiduously occupied in its improvement. ‘The illustrious dis- 
coveries Of Scheele, Priestley, Cavendish, and Lavoisier, aré well 
known; and if Dr. Black was not immediately concerned in 
them, it miay at least be said, with the editor, that it was his 
two discoveries of ¢ fixed air, and combined heat, which gave the 
incitement, pointed out the road, and furnished the chief helps 
for pursuing it.’ Unfortunately for Science, the delicate 
health of Dr. Black, and the constant attention necessary to 
avoid or to obviate the effects of any accidental irritations, pre- 
vented him from taking an active part in those researches to 
which his discoveries had led the way. 

« The slightest cold, the most trifling approach to fepletion, im- 
mediately affected his breast, occasioned feverishness, and, if con- 
tinued for two or three days, brought on a spitting of blood. In 
this situation, nothing restored him to ease but relaxation of thought 
and gentle exercise. The sedentary life to which study confined him 
was manifestly hurtful; and he never allowed himself to indulge in 
any intense thinking, or puzzling tesearch, without finding these. 
complaints sensibly increased. 

¢ Thus situated, Dr. Black was obliged to be contented as the 
spectator of the successful labours of others. So completely tram- 
meled was he in this respect, that although his friends saw others 
disingenuous enough to avail themselves ot the novelties announced 
by Dr. Black in his lectures, without acknowledging the obligation, 
and were thence afraid that their friend’s claim of originality and pti- 
ority might become doubtful; and although they repeatedly urged 
him to publish an account of what he had doné, this remained unac- 
complished to the last. Dr. Black often began the task ; but was 
so nice in his notions of the manner in which it should be executed, 
that the pains he took in forming a plan of the work never failed to 


affect his health, and oblige him to desist.’ 
Dr. Black possessed every talent and accomplishment neces- 
sary to insure extensive medical practice ; but the anxiety which 
| | he 
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he felt on account of his patients, and his strong sense of the 
importance of the charge intrusted to him, obliged him to 
limit his attendance to a few particular friends. 

By many persons, Dr. B. was considered as parsimonious : 
but the editor represents his disposition as of a very different 
kind. He is acquainted with many examples of the ex« 
ercise of his beneftcence, and knows more instances than one 
in which this feeling has been indulged at a very serious risk fo 
himself.—Amiable in private life, free from ostentation, but 
always disposed to give a cordial welcome to a few select 
friends, he lived in the highest estimation as well for erudition 
and elegance of taste, as for probity, equanimity, and ingenu- 
ousness. The chief companions of his hours of relaxation 
were Dr. Adam Smith, Mr. Hume, Dr. Ferguson, Mr. Joha 
Home, Dr. Alex. Carlyle, and one or two other gentlemen of 
talents and elegant accomplishments; all of whom were at« 
tached to him by their experience of his ingenuity, candour, 7 
und good taste, rather than by any similarity of studies or 
€ agreement of opinions.’ There were others to whom his 
philosophical talents, and more particularly his chemical and 
geological knowlege, were powerful sources of attachment. 
These were Mr. Clerk of Elden, and his brother Sir George, 
Dr. Roebuck, and Dr. James Hutton. 

Some time before his death, he was under the necessity of 
procuring an assistant in his lectures, and was at length obliged 
to give up his public duties altogether, As he advanced in 
years, his constitution became still more delicate and frail, 
¢ so that every cold he caught occasioned some degree of spitting 
of blood. Yet he seemed to have this unfortunate disposition 
of body almost under command, so that he never allowed it to 

roceed far, or to occasion any distressing illness ; and he thus 
un his thread of life to the last fibre; and even this does not 
seem to have broken, but merely to have ended,’ He died on 
the 26th of November 1799, in the 71st year of his age, © with- 
out any convulsion, shock, or stupor, to announce or retard the 
approach of death ;’ and thus was his humane and modest wish 
gratified, of not being confined to a long-continued sick-bed, 
which might occasion a great degree of trouble and distress to 
attending friends. | 

In addition to his inaugural dissertation, and to the work on 
Magnesia and Quicklime printed soon afterward, the only pa- 
pers which have appeared before the public, from the pen of 
this illustrious philosopher, were some observations on the 
ready freezing of water that has been boiled, published in the 
Philosophical ‘Transactions of London for 1774, and an analy- 
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sis of the waters of some boiling springs in Iceland, which ap 
peared in the Memoirs of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. 

We sincerely lament that, for a long series of years, Dr. 
Black was not able to be more than an inactive spectator of the 
improvements of modern chemistry ; and though we agree with 
the editor, in principally accounting for this circumstance from 
‘the state of his health, which unfitted him for any extraordinary 
exertions, we cannot entirely set aside a great degree of habi- 
‘tual indolence, which made such exertions particularly op- 

ressive; and which is very strongly exemplified in his neglect- 
ing to publish any account of his most important discovery of 
latent heat. 

Though it is perfectly unnecessary, at the present period, to 
give any particular abstracts from Dr. Black’s lectures, it may 
be proper to mention the general plan of them.—Their princi- 
pal division is into the more general, and the more particular 
doctrines of chemistry. Under the first head, he gives an ac- 
count of the more general or universal effects of heat, of the 
more general observations and discoveries relating to mixture, 
and of the chemical apparatus or instruments, and the manner 
of usingthem. Under the latter division, he considers the na- 
ture of the most remarkable bodies which chemists have studied ; 
and these he divides into the six following classes : the salts; the 
earths; the inflammable substances; the metals; the waters; 
and the vegetable and animal substances. 

At the end of each volume, the editor has subjoined several . 
historical illustrative notes, which relate to particular passages 
of the lectures, and will be perused with interest. He enters 
into a long account of the claims which have been set up by 
De Luc and others for the original discovery of latent heat ; 
and he feels, as every one must do on this occasion, an honest 
indignation at attempts which have been made to arrest from 
the rightful owner, one of the most valuable discoveries of 
modern times. | 

Before we conclude this article, it may be proper to observe, 
that the learned editor was chosen by Dr. Black’s executors as 
the most proper person with whom they could entrust the pub- 
lication of his lectures; and that, in the execution of this duty, 
(which he for some time hesitated to accept,). many difficulties 
arose from the very indistinct, and sometimes imperfect, state - 
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in which various parts of the manuscript were left. ‘yl 
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Ait. XII. 4 Non-Military Fournal, or Observations made in 
Egypt, by an Officer upon the Staff of the British Army; de- 

* ‘seribing the Country, its Inhabitants, their Manners and Customs; 
with Anecdotes illustrative of them. ~ In a Series of Letters. 
Embélljshed with Engravings. 4to. 11. 1s. Boards. . Cadell and 
‘Davies: 1803. ° 


Hx. author of this lively Journal, tho: is said to be Major 


4 Doyle, seems to have thought that we had heard enough : 
of blood and warfare from his brother journalists, who had 


traversed the same scenes. Fis letters are addressed to a lady 
(evidently his wife); and we are not disposed to scrutinize. with 
much severity what is presented tous im so handsome and 
Mégagé a manner : : feat 
© In sober serioisness, this 7; rife (written by a Soldier who aims 
not at /iterary fame, who never had an idea of making it public, and 
intended it but for the eye of a partial friend,) will not, I hope and 
entreat, be judged with the severity of criticism. It has not even 
been altered from its original form: * Zant pis,” perhaps yon will 
say: hawever, you must do with it as the Author has done with 
his Correspondent—** take it for better, for worse.” 


We may give a specimen of the author’s talent for. descrip> 

tion, from the letter which relates his first expedition:‘on the 
Nile: | re # 
_ © I was faiat, debilitated, and miserable, with a nasty fever hang- 
ing on me, which followed my..wound, and oppressed my spirits 
dreadfully ; but the sudden transition from barren hot. sand, and 
every thing that proclaimed a desolate and melancholy country, into 
the cheerful verdant soil which either side the Nile presented to 
my feverish, but now all devouring eye, gave such a fillip to ex. 
hausted and desponding nature, that, as.if roused from a lethargy, 
inspirited and revived by the unexpected novelty of the scene, I ine 
voluntarily ‘rose up in the boat, and felt a degree of strength for a 
ong time quite unknown to me. Every minute added to the heauty 
af the arate and to my strengths the whole river alive with wild- 
fowl, and our boats ;' continued and picturesque Pours of men and 
women sporting upon the banks; while the buffaloes along-side re. 
freshed themselves by bathing and rolling in the Nile, nothing but 
their heads appearing. which they ever and anon dipped to get xid of 
the busy fly ; never did any creature seem to enjoy itself so much. 

¢ Here, an ancient-looking mansion, well built of brick, whose 
owner, in all the pompous grandeur and absurdity of the East, sat 
in the shade encircled by his vassals, smoaking, and drinking coffee, 
meditating upan—nothing ; surrounded by highly cultivated grounds 
and lovely gardens, watered by the incessant labour of immense bul- 
ocks. 





‘ There, a village, which, though of mtid huts, yet picturesque 


in the extreme ; these huts rising in tiers, one above the other, to the 
Rey. Ocr. 1803. 0 summit 
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aummit of the hill upon which it stood, and; as:the. roofs were flat, 

had a very a. ae appearance. ge apne 

¢ On one side, avery extensive. wood of date trees, in which we 
discovered, at the winding of the river, Fort Julien, ‘builc in a com- 
manding situation, about two miles from the mouth of: the Nile. 

This afforded not only a fine, but very interesting object ; it had’sur- 
rendered but the day before. 

. *€ At the other sid¢ a village crowded with children, running: naked _ 
about, and splashing in the water, delighting their anxious-parents, 
who assembled upoti the banks to watch them. gis ; 

¢ Immense tracts of ground, verdant with most luxurious clover ; 
whole fields of cucumbers, sallads, beans, punipkins, &c. &c. 3 pas- 
ture land covered with cattle 3 poultry of all kinds (except turkeys, 
of which, odd to say, there are none in this country,) other fowls in 
myriads; pigeons swarming about the villages which present theme 
selves,. every two or three hundred yards, upon the Delta side, pro- 
ving its population and plenty ; some of these villages with tolerably 
good houses, others entirely of huts and mud:holes, but all affording 
a novelty and variety of scene, and creature, that have made so strong 
an impression upon my mind, I never can forget. my first trip up the 
Nile; which must at all times gladden and rejoice the poor unfortu- 
nate fellow who, like myself, shall enter it, either froma long séjour 
on board ship, or from the barren plains of Alexandria *. I confess 
the effect it produced upon me, was. that of doing fer me more than 
all the medecins or medecines in the cquatry ; I felt myself, for the mo- 
ment, a renovated man. . . upd 
‘ Though the sun was inclined to deal its heat most powerfully 
upon us, yet it was tempered by the eharming fresh breeze, which 
one can almost always command ‘upon ‘this part of the Nile, and 
which wafted me safe to Rosetta, without being conscious. of the 

— and oppression of which I found every one in the town com- 

ain. tae ; : “eget. 
= I ought not to forget the delight we felt in being able, by lean- 

_ Ing over the boat, to. take up a drink of excellent good water, which 

was a very scarce commodity in our fleet; we found the water fresh 
within ten yards of the mouth of the Nile. | 

‘ The appearance of Rosetta through the trees, as you pass 
round the island, (the quarantine,) is really not only beautiful, but 
grand; the houses seem elegant, regularly built, very large, and have 
an appearance of grandeur, from their ancient style of architecture ; 
all which wear off, though, upon a closer view. ‘These, with the 
numerous lofty and majestic minarets (steeples) of their mosques, 
and the delightful gardens, and groupes of date trees, with which © 
the envircns are crowded, form a coup d’ail you can better fancy than 

I describe.’ , 


fay 





‘ ¢® Every thing is more or less beautiful by comparison. The de- 
scription I have just given was drawn from the impression I felt at 
the moment, and such as I am convinced must have been made upon 
every man in the same situation.’ 


; In 
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~ In another letter, we meet with some curious particulars re- 
specting the supply of water in Egypt, and the disputed fact 
concerning rain in that climate: i 


© The want of water in Egypt carries with it a dreadful sound to 
‘the ear of a soldier about to commence a campaign in that country ; 
and that we landed under the. full impression that so great was the 
‘scarcity, we should be obliged to depend upon the fleet for our daily 
consumption, is most certain.—If that had been the case, I may ven- 
ture to tell you, from dich authority, we should have re-embarked very 
few days after our landing; but we found extremely good water li- 
terally upon the very beach, at the foot of the large sand-hill, under 
which part of our troops landed, and which was wash’d by the sea. 
Indeed we scarcely missed finding water by digging near date-trees, 
from four to seven feet deep i it was white, and rather sweet, but no 
man in the army felt any ill effects from it. = 
' © Tt is a curious fact, that the French, after three years residence 
in this country, and constantly keeping up a communication between 


‘Alexandria and Aboukir, there being a garrison in each place, should - 


have been convinced, to the very last moment, that:no water could be 
procured between those two places, a distance of seventeen miles: 
the proof of this is, that while you applied your canteen of water to 


the parched mouth of the suffering but gallant French soldier, who 


lay wounded upon the beach after the landing at Aboukir, he gene- 
rously said, Comrade, I thank you—be careful not to waste that water, 


for between this and Alexandria, near six leagues, you will not find a rps 


‘s Pas le gout d'eau’? was the expression, and this was stated universally. 
The want of such truly mate knowledge is ‘accounted for thus : 
when a detachment marched from Alexandria to Aboukir, each 
soldier ‘had his leathern bottle filled with water, which he most care. 
fully preserved, being impressed with the idea that none was to be 
gotten during his march, which was made always at night. Cer- 
tainly the want of water in Lower Egypt is not so alarming to people 
on the spot as to you who are distant. We were told, too, that we 
should have no rain—however, the very first night we'were on shore, 
a good soaking shower wet us completely through—a symptom of 
our being ill informed. ‘The fact is this, that upon the sea-coast there 
is frequent and heavy rain’; but, retired from it, and up the country, 
.to a certain distance, rain is not much known: at Cairo, for instance, 


they very seldom have any.’ | 


_ In relating the capture of the French Dromedary-Corps, by 
General Doyle, the author gives a striking account.of their ap- 
pearance : ae 

‘ This brilliant coup was highly, advantageous to our army and cre- 
ditable to him—but I promised not to enter into military details, and 
shall therefore say no more on a subject upon which I could wish to 


dwell, but will endeavour to give you an idea of the appearance this 
' corps made. Imagine a regiment, in which the men were almost all 


tall, their apparent height increased. considerably by a peculiar kind. 


ef hat, dressed in rich and new unifornis, mounted upon these ime 
oe " O02, | 3 mense 
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_ mense animals, which they guided with such facility by a cord from 
the nostril, as really to be able to go through cavalry maneuvres 3 
but, to complete the scene, ‘you must imagine still more—you must 
see this body of new fashioned centaurs, this Brobdignag cavalry, 
through the medium of the Mirage, a phenomenon in optics, which 
is, I believe, peculiar to this part of the world ; but as I have spared 
you the details of battles, you must spare me those of philosophy ; f 
refer you, then, to Mr. Walker, and our other English Sgavants, 
to clear up the Mirage for you. 

’ * Certain it is that the dromedary corps, through this medium, 
gave the idea of something supernatural, and as this country was the 
theatre of Alladin’s adventures, but a slight stretch of fancy was re- 
quired to imagine it produced by means of his wonderfullamp. The 
splendid scenery in Pizarro could not more astonish the eye than the 
appearance of this extraordinary body.’ ae Te 


The work contains many other particulars highly amusing, 
respecting the domestic manners of the Egyptians; and we 
have no doubt that it will be read with pleasure—The plates 
(in acqua-tinta) are, a view of that part of the coast in Aboukir 
bay on which ourarmy landed ; a view of a village on the Nile; 
sketches of female figures, all very ugly; and-a soldier of the 


French Dromedary-Corps mounted. i . 





Art. XIII. The Importance of Malta considered, in the Years 1796 
and 1798; also Remarks which occurred during a Journey from 
England to India, through Egypt, in the Year 1779. By Mark 

ood, Esq. M. P. late Chief Engineer, Bengal. gto. pps 78. 
5s. Boards. Stockdale. 1803, : : 


cpus publication consists of letters addressed by the author 
to Mr. Pitt and Mr. Dundas, in November 1796, and April 
and Auguft 17983 in which he demonstrates that the Import- 
ance of Malta is’ no recent idea, but must long ago have sug- 
gested itself to every one who adverted to the means of secu- 
ting our Eagtern possessions from the attacks of our restless and 
ambitious enemy. Colonel Wood was so fully impressed with 
this conviction in 1796, that he deemed it to be his duty, with- 
out loss of time; to transmit his thoughts to the then Minister. 
His statement is so luminous and concise, that our task in re- 
porting it will be best performed by adopting his own words : 

‘ The rich province of Egypt may be said to be contiguous to 
France, and remains an easy and tempting bait to the Republic, 
whenever she chooses to seize it. 9 «| a 
' & When I say that Egypt is contiguous to: France, I wish only 
to-express that its principal port, Alexandria, is within a few days 
_ Sail of ‘Toulon and of Marseilles. The-French republic having Spain 
and Italy at her devotion, (which must undoubtedly be the case should 
we be expelled from the Mediterranean, ) will be capable not only of 


.. undertaking, 
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undertaking, but of carrying into effect, projects, which, during the 
monarchy, she durst not have thought of, much less have acted upon. 
Having possession of Egypt, which: unites the Mediterranean ‘and | 
Red. Sea, the communication with. India is expeditious and certain. 
In place of a traverse of five or six months round the Cape of Good 
Hope, with the casualties of such a voyage, the passage from Suez 
to any part of the coast of Malabar may be performed in less thant 
one month, and to the coast of Coromandel nearly in the same time. 
Where then, gentlemen, will be the security of India, when, for 
every man we can send, the French will have the means of pouring in 
thousands? Se , 

* I know it may be argued, that there is some difficulty of finding 
transports in the Red Sea, and that an English fleet in the Straits of 
Babel Mandel will be a certain remedy for the apprehended evil. 
Whoever reasons in this manner, let me beg of him to reflect how 
many superior fleets we must thus be obliged to keep, to be guarded 
at every point; and whether or not the enormous expense of so many 
fleets and establishments would not, in the course, of a little time, 


prove fatal to our country. 
¢ It is better to foresee and prevent evils, than, by slumbering in 


a false security, suffer ourselves to be surprised. “The possession of 
Malta, whilst it would give us the complete command of the Medt-. . 
_ terranean, and of the Levant, and prove the most effectual curb that 

could be devised to the ambitious projects of the new republic ; 
would, at the same time, be the most likely means of protecting our 
eastern empire, which otherwise must be subject to very imminent 
danger; and, although such an event may-not happen immediately, 
yet I will venture to predict, that it will take place'within a very few 
years after the re-establishment of a general peace.’ 


How are we to account for the present Ministry’s conduct, 
in agreeing to the surrender of this important fortress; espe- 
cially when Colonel Wood assures us, on his personal know- 
lege, that Mr. Addington entertained the same opinion on this 
head with himself ? | wif , 

The author’s journey to the East Indies, through Germany 
to Venice, and thence along the Adriatic to Alexandria, 
Cairo, and Suez, and down the Red Sea, was undertaken by 
order of the Secret Committee of the East-India Directors, 
March 24,1779. It was performed with all possible dispatch, 
and in course did nog afford those opportunities for observation 
which are enjoyed by most travellers: but the remarks are 
amusing, and in some places important, as'furnishing useful | 
hints to those who may be appointed to pursue the same route. 
Notwithstanding several hindrances which Colonel Wood ex- 
perienced, and against which he cautions future travellers to 
guard, he arrived at Alexandria May 16: on the 2sth, he reach- 
ed Suez’; on the 27th, sailed thence ; and on July ad delivered 
his dispatches at Madras. - 


Gy... _ A memo- 
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_A memorandum, penned as he was sailing up the Nile, gives 
this sketch of Egypt: 


¢ May 1oth.—Had a very pleasant gale and fair wind blowing up 
the Nile the whole of this day; passed a number of beautiful towns 
and villages, scattered on the banks of the river. 

¢ I occasionally went on shore with' my gun, and killed a few 
pigeons and water fowl. | 3 

‘ The inhabitants of the country seem to be a very industrious 
and inoffensive race, and resemble very much in their manners and 
appearance the inhabitants of the banks of the Ganges. I not only 
amused myself in their fields, but entered their villages, and looked , 
at their various employments, without meeting with the smallest 
obstruction or incivility. In some of their towns, I observed a 

_ manufactory of very handsome stuffs, silk and cotton, which are 

used for drawers and petticoats by the better sort of people; and 
their markets in the small towns seemed to be amply supplied with 
provisions. | ; an nN % 

¢ The mutton of Egypt is I think superior in flavour to that of 
any other part of the world, the beef is also good. Nothing ap- 
pears wanting to make this delightful country one of the most: 
agreeable in the world, excepting a mild good government, and tt. 
is only surprising, considering the frequent revolutions and despotism 
to which this country has been liable, to observe even now its ap- 
parently happy and. flourishing state. Near the banks of the Nile 
the different seasons of the year appear united; for whilst on the 
high ground the fields were covered with rich crops of wheat, pease, 
and ‘barley, ready to cut down, ,along the shelving banks of the river 
the natives were employed in thinning and transplanting luxuriant 
crops of rice, and towards Rozetto the grounds seemed to be clean-, 
ing and preparing for the receiving of this plant. From hence I » Pa 
conclude, that till the rice plants acquire a certain age, they are | 
reared on the lower oozy and shelving banks of the river, and that 
the whole of the culture is in this manner; whereas in India the fields 
are generally sown, and the rice is only transplanted in the early crops, 
and when they are too luxuriant.’ 


_ We add an equally concise account of the Red Sea and of 
Suez: | 
* May 25th.—Observed our Sheick to move from our ground 
about-two o’clock in the morning, and having suffered so much from 
the heat during the two preceding days, and understanding from 
Captain Robinson that the paths across the desart as far as Suez ap- : 
peared to him to be'so plainly marked, as not to run much risk of — 
making a mistake, I determined to quit the caravan, and to make a 
push to get into Suez before the day should be much advanced. I 
accordingly quitted the caravan about half .past three o’clock in the 
morning, and it being very clear moonlight, I found little difficulty 
in keeping the proper road. Going at a good pace, about eight 
o’clock in'the morning I got sight of the Red Sea, apparently about 
‘ twelve miles distant. Passed by several antelopes, and got a shot 
at one from herseback, but without success. wee 
| ‘The 
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-$ The top ofthe Red-Sea:is surrounded by lofty. and-craggy moun~ 
tains, €xcepting a-emall opening towards Suez. Every thing ‘wears, 
a most barren dismal appearance, -as-neither trees bush, nor the 
smallest verdure is’ to be seén as far.as the éye can reach. ‘The houses 
of Suez are nearly of the same colour as the sand, so that the town 
is not discernible till such time as you approach within the distance 
of a few.miles ; and had it nat been for:the shipping in the road, I 
should have been induced‘to have: turned back, on. the supposition 
of having made a mistake, koe | waa 

‘I got into Suez about. nine o’clock in the morning, and finding 
no person who could direct, me to the house at which English gen-. 
flemen are generally accommodated, I. took ‘shelter in the first .good 


house J met. with on entering the town. 
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; Tehsil ky ye Mees | 
_ 6 The master was absent, but the servants, were nevertheless very | 
attentive. .From the lesson which I had received from the old: Arab, 
Sheick, ofthe propensity, which his brethren had for. stealing horses, 
I was at first aid to trust. my mare with one of the servants,. who 
very. readily, laid hold ef ;my bridle ; but considering that it would 
have a bad appearance to betray,such a want of confidence, I was 
induced to dismount, was shewn into a large hall, on which, was ; 
‘Turkey carpet, .and. was quickly accommodated with a specaed 
dish of coffee.. As chance would have it, it proved to be the house | 
of the Turkish governor of Suez; who soon returned, and. very poe 


' 


as 








‘litely invited me to breakfast with him.in the Turkish manner, 
having to mein the most polite and haspitable style.’— . 3 ta 
_, © May 27th.—About five o’clack in the evening wengned anchor, , 1 ¢ 
and with a strong gale at N. W. staqd ‘down the Red Sea. .Till i 
such time as we passed the.mountains of Sinai and Zor, the Red ; | 
Sea -ig very narrow, and apparently not more than five or six miles | 
broad, barricaded on each side by high, rocky, and harren moun- ; 
tains. Immediately after passing: the mountains of Sinai and Zor, | ia 
the Red Sea gradually extends itself, and before we got opposite to 
the port. of Juddah, we seldom saw the land on either side. Until _, 
of late years the navigation of the Red Sea has been very little known, a 
and as’ northerly winds generally prevail in the upper part of the . . 
Gulph, betwixt Juddah and Suez, in which part are situated the only i 
dangerous slioals, vesselg ‘have, on that accaunt, made very tedious an 
passages, having, on account “of ‘the ‘shoals,’ lost, during the night, if 





the ground which they gained ‘during the day. As the shoals and ie 
channels begin at present to be very well known, this will no doubt 5 
greatly expedite the passage wp the Red Sea.” : .. 
_. As this’ gentleman appears to be an-accurate observer, the 4 
yeader must lament that the nature of his mission did not aliow finG 
him more time for the gratification, of a laudable curiosity. 4 
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| HISTORY... 


Art. 14. History of the Union of the se 1 of Great Britain and 
‘ Jreland ; with an'Introductory Survey of Hibernian Affairs, traced 
from the Times of Celtic Colonization. By Charles Coote, LL.D? 
8vo: ‘pp. 530. 10s. 6d. Boards. Kearsley, i802. —— | 
w' agree in i gen with the author of this volume, that the unions 
which took ‘place between the two kingdoms at the beginning 

of the present century, is a transaction of sufficient dignity and mo: 
ment to claim the tribute of a distinct history ; and-that the causes 
which gave rise to it, the circumstances which attended its progress, 
the incidents by which it was hastened or retarded, and the ‘succes- 
sive adjustments of the terms of incorporation, deniand a copious 
narrative, and require a fullness of illustration. It is ‘not, however, 


in our power to’compliment him on the execution of his design ; 


because we think that something more was necessary than a transcript 
of the debates in the two houses of parliament. They are, in the 
Janguage of the French writers, mémoires pour servir a T histoire, 
but can scarcely be considered as forming the history of the transac- 
tion itself; they should be frequently and sedulously consulted, and 
in many, instances may be abridged with advantage : but Dr. Coote 
thas found it an easier and more expeditious mode’ of publication to 
give these speeches, which constitute the-chief part of his work, 

with all their redundancies and repetitions, at full length; so that hig 

roduction may not impreperly be considered as 4 collection of de- 
bates in this and the neighbouring ‘country on the subject of the 
Trish Union. ‘ The Survey of the Hibernian Affairs, traced from 
the Times of Celtic Colonization,’ is included in léss than sisTEeEN 


pages ! 7 SR. 


AGRICULTURE. 
Art. 15, The Speech of the Right Honourable Lord Carrington, de- 


livered at the Board of Agriculture, March 15, 1803. Printed 
by Order of the Board. 4to. Pamphlet. — 


In this speech, which is a neat specimen of gentlemanly oratory; 


Lord Carrington takes a retrospect gf the conduct of the Board of 
Agriculture, during the three years of his presidency ; explaining 
the objects fo which the attention of the Board has been chiefly 


directed, and vindicating its proceedings. |; He represents-it to have — 


been their design, at their weekly meetings, ‘ to excite Emulation and 
promote Inquiry; to encourage and use improvements in the 
construction and use of Instruments for abridging labour; in adapting 
a an rotation of Crops, and a judicious selection of Manures, to 
different soils; and to endeavour, for all these purposes, to combine 


the results of Science with the practical knowledge of Agriculture : 
to discuss aud consider new projects 3 to recommend, such as are use- 
| nee Tere es, ful ; 
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ful; to discountenahce such as are visionary and impracticable ; and, 
above all, to infuse:into the minds ‘of those honorary Members that 
come among us, a just sense of the importance of the study-of Agri- — 


culture as a Science, and of the practice as an Art.’ . : 
The proceedings of the Board in consequence ‘of the scarcity in : i: 2 
the year 1800 having excited some animadversion, Lord C. passes ee tae 
them in review ; justifying the advice which the society gave on ‘that | : 
occasion, and recounting the efforts which it made to obtain‘a general | 
inclosure bill. On this subject, he delivers his opinion with manii- Pe 4 
mess andenergy: = ets ¢ kn oldgen | 
‘ The crisis in which the Bill was produced, was jar mee fa- 
yourable to it. A scarcity; almost approaching to a:famine, existed, 
and this measure was’ loudly called for by the Pablick: « If, under : 
" gnch circumstances of pressure, those who had:it in'their power to 
administer the remedy, could suffer the passions, prejudices, or in- ? 
terests of others, so.to'mislead their judgment, what have We at this 
time to expect from the attempt? If, after the fatal experience’ of - 
more than twenty millions sterling having been sent to-fereign coun- 
tvies: for the purchase of grain, within the short period ofa very few | 
years, they can shut their-eyes upon the past, and consider the pre- 
sent abundance as perpetual; if they can still condemn millions ‘of ) 4 
acres, which are capable of every kind of produce, to remain. dréary | ij 
wastes—I can impute it to little less than to a species’ of infatuation. 
The: case seems to me desperate ; and I may almost éay/of them, ig 
the forcible language of Scripture, ** Neither-will they be persuaded, 


a ee 


though one rose from the dead.” __ | : | : 
Lord C. next recounts the pains taken by the Board in adjudging | 
the premiums for Essays on‘ the best method of converting Grass- ‘a 
dands into tillage, and, after a certain time, of restoring them to grass 3 . 
again, with improvements, ‘or at least without injury,” and their | hs 


sedulous attention to avoid partiality. Between three and four hun- - 

dred Essays were received on this subject, from which’ the Board - 

selected matter for one volume *; and another, we find, is in readines¢. | 
The harmony and cordiahity which have prevailed at this Board are : 

noticed with pride and satisfaction, and Lord C. does aot omit to | ; 

mention its economy and the good state of its finances. Mo x: | { 
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Art. 16. Elements of War: or, Rules and Regulations of ‘the i Hs 
Army, in Miniature: Shewing the Duty of a Regiment in every | 
Situation. By Nathaniel Hood, Lieut. H. P. goth Regiment. 
1zmo. 7s. sewed. Debrett. ‘ tig Mate : : 

- The first part of this work-contains the method of parading a 
hattalion, and its different mqvements: the second includes the whole 
form of a review; and the third relates to the duties of the different 
officers and guards in camp and garrison ; Courts Martial ;.- Military 
rank and honours; &c. somewhat in the style of Captain Reide’s 

Military Discipline. ) 
Mr. Hood has interspersed some sensible general remarks, from , | 

‘which we extract the following : fies i. 


‘ 
SID oot ere mete 
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* See Rev. Vol. xxxix, N. S. p- 59: : 
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_ & Young officers should never be detached from head-quatters¢ 
nor sh ensigns meet with any promotion tillthey clearly under. 
stood the system.—For this: purpose, if boards of general officers, 
like courts of admiralty, were to meet, by order of commanders. in 
chief, abroad. and at home, to examine such ensigns as come forward 
recommended to be heard, and approve and disapprove according as 
found; .granting certificd qualifications, in order to:entitle them to 
romotion as opportunity may present in turn; it would encourage 
the. spirit of discipline, and every officer, rejected ensigns excepted, 
would be capable of his charge, and fit for the important trust of the 
public money and-lives of thousands.’— a Te i 6 SEE 
_ 6 Discipline is not to be promoted, however zealous the intent 
may be, by exercising the stern and haughty power of distinction out 
of place ; nor will extreme unnecessary severity favour the attempt. 
If a deportment, founded on such principles, is held out to enforce 
obedience, obedience comes without respect: the rigid doctrine of 
an uniform austerity in man against man is waging war against nature, 
To hurt the feelings of the well-intended checks the progress. of pur- 
suit: it makes way for enmity, giving to secret opposition a place 
where all should link together, and in one united cause support the 
‘chain of rank.’— 5% } : 
« Regiments are deprived of their necessary numbers of officers by 
allowing field-officers companies :, if they were otherwise recompensed, 
and each regiment allowed ten captains, it would add much to the 
good of the service. It would -also be a farther addition, as well as 
a, public saving, if his Majesty was ‘pleased to grant no’ new com- 
missions to private gentlemen whilst :a single half-pay officer, able to 
serve, remained on the list. - Farther,’ in time of peace, to dissolve 
the rank.of ensign, giving place to lieutenants (their superiors), who 
otherwise fall back upon the present ; the rotation of just promotion, 
in this case, would never be impeded.’ 3 
The first:regulation proposed in this Jast paragraph has lately takea 


place. ‘° 


Art.19. A Voyage Round the World ;. performed‘ during the Years: 
1790, 17915 and 1792. By Etienne Marchand. Preceded by a 
Historical Introduction, and illustrated by Charts, &c. . Trans- 
lated from the French of C. P. Claret Fleurieu, of the National 
Institute of Arts and Sciences, &c, - 2 Vols. 8vo, and 4to Atlas. 
11. 118. 6d. Boards. Longman and Rees... 

An account of the Voyage of Captain Marchand, and of the vari- 
eus geographical remarks which M, Fleurieu has. introduced in the 
work published with that title, has already been given by us at con- 
siderable Jength. (see Appendix to our 33d, 34th, and 35th Vo- 
lumes, N. S.). All that appears necessary to be done on the.present 
occasion, therefore, is to notice the manner in which this translation 
has been executed. | | eS OSES 

In a prefatory advertisement, the editors inform the public that they 
were favoured with the fait shects of the original by the author; M. 
Fleurieu. ‘ On comparing our translation with the original, (they say ) 
it will be found-that we have most scrupulously followed our Author 
from the beginning of his Intropucriow to the end of the Jour- 

| 5 WAL 


® 
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NAL-oF THE Route. Thiscomprises the whole of the Narrative 
of Marcuann’s voyage, and the Nores relating to it.. ‘The two 
~ volumes of natural history, descriptive of the birds, fishes, &e. &c. 
seen, in the course of the voyage, being intended more as a vehicle of 
instruction to navigators in general, than a fresh source of informa- 
tion to persons already versed in that interesting science, we have 
- thought that those who might be desirous of reaping in so extensive 
a field would prefer consulting the original to having recourse to a 
translation; and, for that reason, we have declined rendering them 
into English. Impressed with the same idea, we have omitted the 
6 Recherches sur les Terres Australes de Draxr, et un examen critique du 
Voyage de Rocceween,”’ which, together with the ‘* Systems métrique 
décimal appliqué al Hydrographie et aux calculs dela Navigation,” may 
be considered rather im the light of an Appendix than as forming an 
integral part of the original work.’ a ho 


The parts which, in the foregoing extract, are mentioned to-have 
been omitted, were so wholly unconnected with the voyage of Mar- 
chand, that the translators were fully intitled to the option pf retain- 
‘ing or rejecting them. . : 

They then proceed to state that, ‘in the general chart exhibiting 
the tract of the Solide, as well as in the text, they have adhered to 
the new hydrographical division and nomenclature proposed by M. Fleu- 
rieu.’ In doing this, the editors have gone beyond their original, and 
have likewise outstripped the limits of’their own plan. M. Fleurieu, 
who wrote the Qbservations sur la division hydrographique du Globe, et 
changemens proposés dans la nomenclature générale et dariscnliore de I’ Hydro- 
grapbie, did not advance his proposed changes into practice, but con- 
tented himself with using the customary and established names for 
the general chart which he published with the voyage of Marchand. 
When the translators chose to affix the names of the newly proposed 
nomenclature to their general chart, it became a matter of propriety, 
and almost of necessity, that M. Fleurieu’s treatise on that head 
should have been included in. their publication: yet it is one of the 
parts which they have omitted.—They have translated the whole of 
the narrative which relates to Marchand’s voyage, and they appear 
to have rendered it with fidelity. In some parts, indeed, the original 
has been too closely followed ; for in laboured passages, a scalaease 
ought to avail himself of opportunities of clearing the sense by vary- 
ing the expression, when it can be done with advantage, and with. 


out departing from the ideas of the author. . Capt. ;. 4 -y: : 


MATHEMATICS. | i" 

Art. 18. 4 Treatise on ithe Motion of Fluids, Natural and. Artificial : 
in which that of Air and Water is particularly considered, and de- 
monstrated in a plain and familiar Manner. Illustrated with Cov- 
per Plates. By M. Ciare, A.M. Revised and’ corrected, with 


considerable Additions, by R. Hall, M.D. 8vo. pp. 380. -10s. 6d. 


Boards. Vernor and Hood. 1802. . 


Thi§ is one of those treatises of which we are compelled to speak. 


in general terms. It ison the whole ably executed, but we would 


not undertake to defend it throughout, in all its reasonings and con- 
jectures, 

















‘ 
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jeetures. The facts and explanations which it contains are not new, but 
they are skilfully arranged and treated ; and without great labour or 
preparatory study, 4 perusal of it will convey information, some prac- 
tically useful, and much pleasantly ‘curious.—Of the degree of merit 
that belongs to the present editor for his corrections and augmenta+ 
tions, we are unable to speak, as our endeavours to procure the ori- 
ginal work have proved unsuccessful. : 


Art.19. clear and satisfactory Demonstration a the Longitude ; and 
also, a Demonstration of the Surface of the Earth; with an At- 
tempt to explain the Error in our -present System. 4to. 5s. 


Winbolt and Co. 


Be it known to all Mathematicians, to those who have long and 


unadvisedly admired Euclid, Archimedes, and Newton, that a certain 
computist (we are ignorant of his name) has, by long and laborious 


investigation, discovered that the surfacesof the spheres are not four 


times the area of their great circles ; that the circumference of a circle 
is to its diameter not as 3.1416, &c.: 1, but as 3.2213 that asguare 
is to its diagonal as 5:73 &c.; besides a great number of other impor 
tant facts... Now, therefore, we, styling ourselves critics, and pro- 
fessing to love truth better than either Socrates or Plato, do earnestly 


Intreat the said Mathematicians to divest themselves of all pregucier 


and vulgar errors, and to prepare with all humility their minds ‘for the 
reception of the great truths contained in this new Gospel of Mathe- 
matical. Science. , : : 
) POLITICAL 

Art. 20. Buonaparte in the West Indies ; or, the History of Toussaint 
L.ouverture, the African Hero. In Three Parts. 8vo. 3d. each 
Part. Hatchard. \ : t. 
Since friends are prone to extenuate and panegyrize, and enemies 
to degrade and calumniate, it is difficult for the public to obtain the 


real characters of men; and the only rule for avoiding gross error 18 


to make reasonable allowances for the prejudices. and motives of 
either party. Ifthe life of Toussaint by Dubroca (see M. Rev. 
Vol. xxxvill. p. 332. N.S.) was published at Paris in order to 
blacken his reputation, this pamphlet is as evidently composed to 
wash it white, and to give it brilliancy. ‘The African Hero is 
here- celebrated for“his piety, humanity *, noble sentiments, and 
honourable conduct ; while the proceedings of Bonaparte towards him 
and the negroes of St. Domingo are represented as full of base- 
néss, treachery, and cruelty. In resisting the propositions of 
Coisnon, which were artfully made under circumstances of the most 
affecting kind, this biographer speaks of Toussaint’s strength and 
magnanimity as derived trom divine assistance ‘I doubt not that, at 


- this trying moment, he ray of the heroism of the Cross, -and was | 


strengthened: from above.’ e more than doubt the propriety: of 
such an assertion, being confident that it is no real embellishment. to 
the narrative. : 


4. 





* « There is, in spite of slander, no just -ground to believe that one 


drop of blood not shed fairly in the fielJ, and in the heat of action, 


ever tarnished the glory of ‘loussaint.’ 


An 


. 


Rw. 


« 
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An-uniform strain of encomium on the African hero pervades ! 
these. pages : | :.. a 
‘ He never despaired of the cause of freedom, never offered to oe 
abandon it ; but still preferred all the dangers and sufferings of war, | 
to a peace which would have placed him in safety, riches, and power, i § 
but which must have been bought at the expencé of his honour and j= 
virtue, or, let me rather say, of his duty to God. Worldly men may axe 
be thought staunch patriots, and may think themselves 80; but there ' 
are cases too trying for any virtue that is not rooted in religion. ‘To © 
devote himself.to the public good, and sacrifice all that is dear to him, 
even life itself, when the very people for whom all this 1s to be suffered 
distrust, forsake, and betray their generous champion, isa flight of | A 
virtue too high for any one who does not, like Toussaint, expect his | 
praise and his reward in a: better world.’ 
With a virtuous enmity to slavery and the slave-trade, this writer 
pours forth the full current of his.indignation on the object and mea- 
sures of Bonaparte in the expedition to St. Domingo, and rejoices 
in its complete failure. | : 
Entering on the last act of his Hero’s life, the author thanks God | 
that, though a white man, he is not a Frenchman; and if the | + 
charges here adduced against our enemies respecting their perfidy, | 
barbarity, and dishonour, be well founded, he may justly be allowed -_ | | = 
to boast of a negative pride in not belonging to that nation. ead | 1 
_ After a series of cruel sufferinge.in cold and damp dungeons, | | 
Toussaint died, if we may credit the French papers, in the prison-of 
Besancon, on the 25th of April last ; and he ¢ is gone (to use the words 
of his present biographer) to reap the fruits of his virtues in that hap- 
pier world, ‘* where the wicked cease from troubling, and the weary | A 
are at rest.” tie se ee se 
An Appendix is promised, in which the innocence of this African — 
Chief is to be proved on the testimony of his enemies. Mo-y. 


Art. 21. 4 Letter to the Right Hon. Henry Addington, on the Prin- 

ciples of Paper Loans, and their Influcace on National Power.’ ae 
Svo. 1s Scott. | 
- Instrict propriety, we ought not to say that things are dearer than a 
they were formerly, but that money is cheaper; and this cheapness . 

of money arises from its abundance, or rather from the abundance of | 

that which passes for money, and in a great measure supplies. its - ‘ 
place; for the quantity of Coin is not increased, but has suffered a 
visible diminution. Articles of trade and commerce are more likely 
to be kept at a low and uniform price by the use of metallic money 4 
employed as the medium of exchange, than-by the. substitution of Rea 
paper-money ; since the quantity of coin is limited, while paper cur. 7 
rency may be multiplied ad ibitum. When, however, the issue of paper- | 
« money has been excessive, it, is much easier to lament the evils which ; * 7a 
it has created, than to apply a safe and practicable remedy. It must 
be remarked, also, that, if the introduction of the paper medium has 
been attended with some bad effects, and may (unless great prudence | 
be employed) produce certain fatal consequences, it has served very 
good purposes, in as much as it has enlarged the sphere of the na- | } 
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tional energy. —The writer of this pamphlet ¢spouses only one side of 
the question, and the substance of his argument is thus compressed 
in the Advertisement: : 
¢ The letter endeavours to shew, that loans of paper make no part 
of national wealth—that paying interest for paper does not replenish 
the public treasury, enriches only lenders of paper, and is therefore an 
unnecessary burden upon the people—that converting this paper into 
money increases the expences of government, of industry, of trade, 
and of commerce, and turns the balance of trade and ‘course of ex- 
change against England—that this tax and conversion are therefore 
injurious to all who feel interested in the government, the prosperity 
and the independence of England—that they aid nas and lenders: 
of paper, and those only—and that allowing loans of paper, is there- 
fore at this time peculiarly improper—that prohibiting those loans, 
would reduce the expences of industry, of trade, of commerce, and 
of government—that the taxes new paid for, paper, if continued after 
the proposed prohibition, would not be given to lenders of paper, but 
might be applied to the public revenue, which to the government would 
open new and legitimate sources of taxation—or if those taxes should 
be discontinued, this discontinuance would ease the people—conse- 
quently that it is the interest of the people and of the government, 
(and these two constitute thé public,) to prohibit those loans—and 
that this prohibition would encourage the industry, the trade, the! 
commerce—would increase the population, the unanimity, the wealth, 
the strength; and facilitate the defence of the people, the govern- 
ment, and the kingdom of can! ag : 
It is certainly one of the evils of the paper-money system, that it 
ives an undue advantage to the lenders or issuers of paper ; who, in 
fact, have a mint of their own; and while the Bank is restrained 
';from cash payments, to paper loans only can the Minister have re- 
‘course. A Government, like ours, when it appears to borrow to the 
amount of the debt which it has contracted, does in fact neither borrow 
wor pay ; it,only enables those who are public creditors in one shape 








to become public creditors in another. Mo ¥ 


Art. 22. na Appeal to the'People of the United Kingdoms, against 
~ the insatiable Ambition of Bonaparte :, preceded by a Vindication 

of their Character, with Reference to the Peace of Amiens. 8vo. 

PP- 260. 43s. Mawman., 1803. | 

n addition. to the numerous sketches which have already been - 
given, of the domineering system of Bonaparte, we are furnished by — 
the present wfiter with a whole-length picture of his ambition ; in 
which every feature is carefully and patiently delineated. Rejoicing 
in the freedom of the British press, and believing the present cir- 
cumstances of Europe to demand its exercise ina peculiar degree, the . 
author boldly makes his appeal to the people of the United King- 


‘dom ; minutely commenting on the behaviour of Bonaparte relative 
to Switzerland, Holland, Piedmont, and his election to the Presi- 
dency of the Italian Republic ;'adverting also to the confiscations of 
_ the Fame packet and the brig George, and ta the conduct of the 
Consular Government towards the British creditors in French 


\ 


funds., 
These | 
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‘These facts are adduced to prove that Bonaparte, from thé first mo- 
ment of peace, proceeded in his course of ambition with an uniform 
stride, and evinced an-irreconcileable hatred to Britain. | 5)’ 
_. The author expresses his disapprobation of the late peace ; which, - 
he observes, not.only excited on the Continent an idea that we were 
exhausted, and that. our spirit was fallen, but afforded. during: its 
continuance an opportunity to.the Consul, of. enjoying all:the fruits 
of successful hostility. without any of its cares. It is needless to add 
_, that he is pleased that such a peace is at an end, and that we are en. 
~ gaged in a war which is levelled against an imperibus and insulting 
power. Though tlie case of Malta and Sabastiani’s repert are nos 
ticed, the idea that we are contending for Malta is scouted. War, 
or our eternal: humiliation, is conceived to be the solé alternative ; 
and the author is of opinion that: it was fortunate that’ the stubborn 
mind of the First Consul rejected our ultimatum. ’- Under this impres- 
sion, he advises us to*prepare for the most' vigorous conflict ;  re- 
minding Ministers of ‘their awful responsibility, and warning the 
people of the burdens’ and hardships to which they must: of necessity 
submit.. He éoneludes with this‘animated address: -- 
¢ Britons! you have now beheld all that imagination can d 
as appalling in your prospects—May. you not equally, attend to the 
glory and the honors which reason aaticipates or assures ?—You stand 
Forth to Europe, yiientei indeed to repel dishonor ; but not the - 
tess to guard the freedom of the press from persevering hostility—~ 
that sacred barrier, but for which tyranny,, hypocriay, ‘and impiety 
might now pass, current sbroaghgat the world for magnanimity, 
virtue, and religion. —You, wield the weapons of war to strike into a’ 
callous heart the full belief that. humanity may be the source of a love 
of peace as well as weakness or timidity. In short, experience nerves 
your arms with the conviction that that tranquillity, ¢hat justice, and 
those advantages which chiefly constitute peace a blessing, are with 
Bonaparte only to be ¢njoyed after a war that shall engrave on his 
mind the lasting conviction that Britons cannot be subdued.” _ 
_ |. This sentiment seems to be general; and Britons are prepared te 
 ghow themselves worthy of Independence, Liberty, and Peace. Mey. 


Art. 23. The Reason Why.. In Answer to a Pamphlet intitled 
Why do we go to War?#’ 8vo. 18. 6d. Stockdale. 

It is almost impossible to bring a new argument into this field of 
discussion: but the writer of this pamphlet reasons with great clear- 
ness, and makes out a strong case in our favour. The question why 
do we yo to war? is answered by an exposure of the insulting arro- 
gance and the hostile designs of France against this country. Instead 
of entering into the particulars of the argument, which have been 
eften repeated, we shall extract a short passage into which its essence 
is condensed :—* The war was not only necessary to our prosperity, 
our honour, and our defence, but to our very salvation and exist- 
ence ; and which, so far from being a subject of reprobation and re- 
gret, is the only event that could snatch us from bondage and perdi- 


ps 


#* Sce our Review for August. 
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tion.’=—-War, however, is.a very awful measure; and the auther 


of the pamphlet intitled “« Why do we’ go to war?” might lament-so 


speedy an unsheathing of the sword, and even write in favour of peace, 
without: incurring the imputation of’ being a champion of France. 
The weight of evidence, in support of the nécessity.of the present 
war, is apparent in the unprecedented unanimity'of ‘the people; and 
we are clearly of opinion, with the writer before us, that * to demur 
_ about the assertion of national independence -is ‘a desperate experi- 
ment.’ Ig, dest caky of : 


Art. 24. 4 Friendly Address to the Volunteers. of Great Britains 

ve . ) 8vo. 6d. Rivingtons. | ' 
_ The.author of this well-timed address endeavours to correct some 
of the evils to which the volunteer-system is obnoxious. - He exhorts 
. the volunteers to become. soldiers in earnest, and, with that view, ‘te 
submit to all the training and dincipline which is necessary to consti, 
tute an effective military force. ‘This short pamphlet, being entirely 
of a practical-nature, ought to be generally perused.— We understand. 
that the public are indebted for it to the Rev. Mr. Patteson, of Riche 


mond, Surrey. | : i 


Art. 25. Advice addressed to the Lower Ranks of Society, useful at 
all Times, more especially in the present. By Wm. Burdon, A.M, 


8vo. 6d. Ostell. 


| “Mo-y, | 


~ ‘That Fortune confers Independence -is the general opinion : byt. 


Mr. Burdon’s doctrine is that the labouring poor ‘are the most inde- 
ice rank in society, -and that labour is the best sort of property. 

¢ kindly informs the Poor, that it is for their interest not to maltiply 
too fast ; and he particularly advises them to keep down their num- 
bers, by avoiding early marriages, that they may command good 
' wages. It may bé asked, however, if Poverty be such a blessing, 
Why should the industrious poor restrain their natural ap étites for 
the sake of good wages, which will tend to thake them rich? « 

Adverting to the present circumstances of the country, Mr. Burs 
don calls on the lower ranks to join with their superiors in resisting 
the Invader; who has ‘ compelled the Swiss cottager to feed on acorns 
and’wild fruit,’ and who is bent on taking qur all. from us, whether 
rich or poor, We fear that the Lower Ranks will not admire Mr. 


B.’s logic. ? 
Art. 26. A Serious Address to the Public, upon the present Times : 


Do 


and more ‘particularly to the Religious Part of it. 8vo. 18 — 


Rivingtons, : | ads 

This pamphlet, which is partly of a political and partly of a reli- 
gious complexion, commences with a view of the nature of the pre- 
sent war; which is represented to be something more than a war with 
Bonaparte ;—to be a war with the French nation, who are and 
would’ be, whether their present ruler existed or not, bent on our 
subjugation and overthrow ; and who, in this attempt, have at least 
the good wishes of the surrounding nations. Some degree of ‘fear 
aod alarm must almost necessarily attach to such a sentiment, yet the 


guthos does not despair ; especially if we contend against the foé with 
7 our 
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our bibles, aswell as with ourswords. Considering the legitimate defence 
of acountry to consist in the number of those who live up to that line of 
duty which Christianity requires of them, he exerts himself to diffuse 
its spirit and practice, in order that the lives of men may correspond 
with their professions. He recommends the Study of the Scriptures, 
Prayer, the devout observance of the Sabbath, Public Worship, the 
Reception of the Sacrament, and the religious Instruction of the 
rising Generation. Our fair Countrywomen are addressed on the 
virtues of modesty and-decorum in dress, and our Soldiers in Arms 
on the importance of the Christian Warfare ; and the author quotes 
the words of Bishop Sanderson: ‘* Fighting without prayer is 
' Atheism, and Prayer without fighting is Presumption.” 


Art. 27. 4 Brief Answer to “A Few Cursory Remarks on the — 
State of Parties by a Near Observer.”? 8vo. 2s. Budd. 

If this writer does not wield the pen with such dexterity as his an- 
tagonist, he is equally zealous for his party ; and he vehemently re- 
sists the attacks, both direct and indirect, made on Mr. Pitt and the 
members of the late administration, in thé pamphlet * to which this is 
- designed as an Answer ‘ Mr. Pitt (says this writer) is no more 
to be blamed for refusing to act with Mr. Addington and his friends, 
to the éxclusion of his own, than a mechanic would be, for refusing 
to repair a house with blunt and broken tools, when new and sharp- 
edged instruments lay at hand,.the use of which was denied him.” 
Mr. Addington and. his coadjutors having been once compared to 
blunt and broken tools, the blow is followed up; and a sanguine 
hope is expressed that, before many months are elapsed, we shall see 
them dismissed, and the members of the old administration actively 
co-operating in their endeavours to save the country, and inflict severe 
‘ vengeance on our inveterate foe.—It is common with party-writers 
to insinuate that the country cannot be saved unless their friends are 


at the head of affairs. 


Ait. 28. Reflections on the late Elections in the. County of Cambridge ; 
with incidental Remarks on the present State of the Nation. By 

a Frecholder of that County. 8vo. 4s. 6d. Hatchard. re 
From the fens of Cambridgeshire (a county which, though pos. 
sessing a celebrated University, is here said to be almost lost in Cim- 
merian darkness,) we are taken into the House of Commons:, and 
from the British House of Parliament, to Bonaparte and Tippoo 
Saib. Readers who are’not intimately acquainted with the particulars 
of the late Cambridgeshire Election will not understand these reflec- 
tions; and they who do will not perceive their connection with the 
other parts of the pemphits- The author, however, is a man of éx- 
teusive reading, of which he has made a liberal use; and he has en- 
deavoured to sketch the characters of our chief statesmen and poli- 
ticians, for the purpose of throwing light on the present state of 
parties: which perhaps in his opinion is synonymous with the present 
state of the Nation. Some observations are introduced on the pamphlet, 
intitled ** 4 Few Cursory Remarks on the State of Parties ;?? and the 





* See our Review for August. | 
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political portraits of Lords Grenville, Temple, and Hawkesbury, and 
of Messrs. Pitt, Addington, Fox, Sheridan, Windham, ‘Tierney, &c. - 
are exhibited. The present Minister is said ‘to have the spirit of ar 
Englishman, but to want strength, which he will — neither by 
detracting from others, nor by panegyrizing himself, nor allowing, 
which is the same thing, his immediate adherents to do so for him.’ 
Bonaparte is compared to a burnt-out-comet ; and his successful . 
opponent, Sir Sidney Smith, is complimented with the title of the 








hero and saviour of Palestine. Mo y 


MEDICAL, &c. 


Art. zg. 4 Short Essay on the Nature and Caase of Influenza ; in which 
the important Qastion is discussed, Whether the Influenza is con- 
tagious or not? With Answers to the Questions of Dr. Beddoes, 
proposed in his Circular Letters to the different Medical Practi- 
tioners. To which is added, Observations om the Cause of the 
London Plague in 1665 ; together with a Hint for stopping the 
Ravages of the Yellow Fever in the West Indies. 8vo. 1s. 
Murray. ; | 
In considering ‘the question of the contagious nature of the late 

Influenza, the writer of this essay seems to have attended little to 

evidence on the subject ; and he forms his opinion in the affirmative, 

for a reason whieh will not impress our readers with a high idea of his. 
judgment, viz. * because the plurality of cases discovered the type of 
the attendant fever to approach for the mest part toa typhoid nature.” 

By this expression, he means that the debility was considerable, that 

the inflammatory symptoms were slight, and therefore that the dis. 

ease was of a typhoid nature, and was necessarily infectious. The 
origin of this epidemic he conceives to have been the gentle frost, _ 
with ‘a keen piercing wind,’ which succeeded a series of ¢ mild and 
moist weather: with very little dry frost ;? and thus, that it was pro- 
duced at first by a change in the atmosphere, though it was after- 
ward propagated by contagion. 

The plague is asserted by this author to have originated from a 

- state of the weather opposite to that which he supposes to have pro- 

duced Inffuenza, namely, a mild temperature, succeeding long-con- 

tinued frost. His hint with regard to the yellow fever is that, as 2. 

moderate degree of warmth is most favourable to health in the West 

Indies, care should be taken to reduce the temperature of the atmo- 

sphere, by watering the streets during the heat of the day, at the 


public expence. Yell. 


Art. 30. The Domestic Medical Guide ; or, Complete Companion to 
the Family Medicine Chest ; comprizing, im addition to the former 
Edition, the Management of Children, Treatment of Poisons, Re- 
covery of Drowned Persons, Method of destroying Contagion by 
Fumigation ; with a more copious Account of Diseases, and the 
most rational Mode of Treatment, &c. By Richard Reece, Mem- 
ber of the Royal College of Surgeonsyin London. 8vo. pp. 308. . 


6s. Boards. Highley. 
We learn that Mr. Reece has established a Medical and Chemical 


Hall, for the purpose of making chemical and pharmaceutical prepa- 
Fatiois, 
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rations, in strict adherence to the formule ‘and instructions of the 
London College ; and the Domestic Medical Guide may in some degree 
be considered as an advertisement for the purpose of making this cir- 
cumstance known, and of informing the world of the contents, struc- 
ture, and prices of the various medicine-chests which the author pre- 
pares for sale. In order, however, that the purchasers may be enabled 
to employ them with advantage, or at least may not be entirely igno- 
rant of their use, he has given the properties and doses of the seve- 
ral medicines which they contain, at considerable length, and has also 
gone into a general alphabetical account of the nature and cure of 
diseases ; with the hopes, more particularly, of assisting such persons 
as are remote from medical advice. 


Art. 31. An Account of the Discovery of the Power of Mineral Acid 
Vapours to destroy Contagion. By John Johnstone, M.D. 8vo. 
1s) Mawman. 1803. ‘ 
At the time of an application being made to Parliament by Dr. 

Carmichael Smyth, far a remuneration on account of his successful 

employment of the fumes of nitrous acid in the destruction of con- 

tagion, it was admitted that the vapours of muriatic acid had been 
employed by Morveau, some years befare, for the same purpose: but, 
at the same time, it was conterided that the pleasantness, mildness,. 
and safety of the former, if not its superior efficacy, rendered its first 
adoption a proper object of national reward. The author of the pre- 
sent pamphlet considers the operation of all mineral acid vapours as of 
the same kind, and therefore cannot admit that the mcre change from 
the use of one to another of them can be regarded as a discovery, 
when the effects produced by a particular species were before clearly 
and unequivocally ascertained. This objection is applied to the origi- 
nality of Dr. Smyth’s claims ; and to those of Morveau, the author 
presents the previous employment of mutriatic acid vapour evolved 
from common salt by means of vitriolic acid, by his father Dr. Jas. 

Johnstone, of Worcester, previously tothe year 1756. The efficacy 

of this practice was communicated to the world in the year 1758, in 





“Yell. 


a work intitled, ** An Historical Dissertation concerning the-malig-— 


nant Epidemical Fever of 1756, with some account of the malignant 
Diseases prevailing since the year 1752. in Kidderminster *,?? which 
is said to have attracted so much notice, that the ‘ whole edition was 
quickly sold.’ The same practice was familiar to several practitioners 
in Worcester and its neighbourhood, and was mentioned by, Dr. 
James Johnstone jun. in a treatise on the Sore-throat, published in 
the year 1779 ¢. These facts, with some others inconfirmation of 
them, the author considers it his duty to bring forwards, in order’to 
vindicate the claim of his father to the discovery of the power of 
mineral acids correcting febrile contagion. As it has been, denied 
that the muriatic acid possesses this power in an equal degree 
with the nitrous, or that it can be used with the same safety and con- 
venience, Dr. J. mentions a number of facts, from which he infers 
‘that the muriatic is equally efficacious, and may be used at least 


with equal convenience with the nitrous, that it is equally mild, and 


equally safe in like quantities.’ 





* See Rev. Vol. xviii. p. 244. t Rev. Vol lxi. p. 29. 
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Dr. Johnstone seems to have fully substantiated the claims of his 
father, as the discoverer of the destructive power of the mineral acids 
in contagion: With regard to the differences, in point of efficacy or 
pleasantness, of the nitrous compared with the muriatic, they appear, 
from what we have seen of their use, to be very trifling. 


Art. 32. The Report on the Cowpock Inoculation, from the Practice at 
the Vaccine-Pock Institution, during the years 1800, 1801, and 
1802; read at the General Meeting of the Governors, February 
ath, 1803, at the Shakspeare Tavern; written by the Physicians 
to the [ustitution ; to which are prefixed two painted Engravings 
of the Cowpock, and other Eruptions. 8vo. pp. 136. . 6s. 
Boards. Becket, &e. 

At the commenceinent of this report, a short view is given of the 
history of vaccine inoculation, and of the establishment of an institu- 
tion for the purpose of favouring its introduction. and disseminating 
its advantages ‘This is followed by a statement, in the form of pro- 
positions, of the principal facts relating to the cowpock, which have 
either been ascertained by the reporters, or by others who have paid 
particular attention to the subject.—The latter part of the work is 
occupied by some additional observations, which have occurred since 
the reading of this communication at the general meeting, and with 
the third annual report of the Vaccine- pock inoculation ; in which last 
are contained the rules of the charity and a list of its governors. 

The numbers inoculated forthree years, up to December 1802, have 


been as follow: : 


From the 18th Jan. to the 31st Dec. were inoculated, 317 
From the rst Jan. 1801, to Dec. 31st, r : 287 
From the ist Jan. 1802, to Dec. 3st, 1802, of __ 569 

11973 


Most of the facts mentioned in this report having been already 
communicated to the public through other channels, it becomes un- 
necessary to enter into any detailed account ofthem. We shall only 
farther observe that it does not appear to the reporters, from some 
statements made from the bills of mortality, that we are yet warranted 
in. drawing any conclusions concerning the effects of the new practice 
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\ 
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Art. 33. Useful Hints to those who are afflicted with Ruptures: on 
the Nature, Cure, and Consequences of the Disease; and on the 
Empirical Practices of the present Day. By T. Sheldrake, Truss- 
maker to the Westminster Hospital.. 8vo. pp. 160. 5s. Boards. 

_ Sold by the Author. 

_ Mr. Sheldrake considers the declaration of an ability to make such 
trusses as will invariably suit all cases, as an instance of gross empi- 
ricism. He therefore takes considerable pains to convince such as 
may be interested in the subject, that it is necessary to obtain early 
and effectual surgical advice on the nature of their cases; and to em- 
ploy, in procuring a truss, the labours of such as may be able to 
adapt it to the particular formation of the parts, and other attendant 
circumstances. The elastic circular truss is that which the author 
recommends, and it is particularly required that it should be strong 
enough to keep up the rupture, yet not so inflexible as to inconveni- 
; ence 
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ence the body. The various observations which Mr. S. makes on the 
empirical practices of the present day, on the principles of truss-ma- 
king, and on the proper mode of a patiesit’s managing himself under 
this complaint, terminate, with the volume, in giving us the informa- 
tion that, at the author’s manufactory, trusses, and the various instru- 
ments used by him for correcting deformities in children, are made 
with every attention to accuracy; and that, from the precautions 
which he is able to adopt by the division of labour, no one person can 
ever become acquainted with the peculiar practical application of his 
principles, so as to be enabled to copy his improvements. 

_ The principal part of the volume ts occupied by strictures, frequently 
extremely personal and offensive, though sometimes amusing, on the 


various plans which the vanity, interest, or philanthropy of indivi-- 


duals may have induced them to lay before the public, for the relief 
of those who are affected with ruptures. . 


Art. 34. Observations on Crural Hernia: to which is prefixed, a’ gene- 
ral Account of the other Varieties of Hernia. Illustrated by En- 
gravings. By Alex. Monro, jun. M.D. F.R.S.E. and Profes- 
sor of Anatomy and Surgery in the University of Edinburgh. 8vo. 
4s. 6d. Boards. Longman and Rees. 1803. 

Dr. Monro seems to have devoted considerable attention to the 
various observations on the subject of aneurism, which are to be found 
in the works of surgical writers ; and from them, rather than from an 
extensive experience of his own, he has furnished a judicious and 
useful essay. Before he enters on the consideration of that species of 
this disease, which it is his more peculiar object to illustrate, he pre- 
mises a general account of the nature and various forms of hernia.— 
Among the varieties of ventral hernia, which he has occasion to enu-. 
merate, he mentions acurious one which occurred to his ‘father, Dr. 
Monro, sen., and Dr. Farquharson. Two tumours, situated one on 
each side of the back of a child, six months old, immediately under 
the false ribs, were found, on accurate examination, to contain each 
a kidney ; which could readily be reduced, through an oval ring of a 
considerable size.—A singular instance of internal protrusion of the 
intestines is also given, on the authority of Dr. Rutherford’: in which 
case there was a preternatural aperture in the mesentery, through 
which a portion of the ileum had protruded, and was strangulated ; 
the bowels being twisted in a very extraordinary manner ‘The pa- 
tient (a female) died in consequence of inflammation in the bowels ; 
and, on examination, the portion of the ileum which passed through 
the mesentery was found to be strangulated. 

In his descriptions of the parts concerned in crural hernia, the au- 
thor acknowleges his obligations to Albinus and Gimbernat: but, 
in order to be more accurate and perspicuous, he has paid particular 
attention to the dissection of those parts, and has annexed some en- 
gravings designed to illustrate their nature and relative position. In 
his account of the situation of the blood. vessels, with respect te the her- 
niary sac, he mentions various peculiarities in the position of the 
epigastric and obturator arteries, in order to point out the danger of 
dividing one of them in the operation. —The calles parts of his observa- 
tions are occupied with an — of the nature of the heruiary 

3 sac 
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sac and its contents, and with the diagnosis, prognosis, and method of 
operating in crural hernia.—In the last. mentioned article, he quotes 
Gimbernat’s method of operating in his own words, and also annexes 
that which is recommended by Dr. Monro, sen. in his lectures. The 
former has long been before the public ; it consists in opening the her- 
niary sac, and introducing along the internal side of the intestine’ into 
the crural ring a canulated or grooved sound, with a blunt end; ard 
this is to be followed by a bistoury with a narrow blade and blunt end, 
which is to be introduced through the ring by the groove of the sound. 
—The bistoury is then to be pressed cautiously ‘ to the end of the 

canal;’ and, employing both hands at once, * both instruments are to 


be carried close along the branch to the body of the pubis, drawing 


them out at the same time.’ The other plan of operating is the fol- 
lowing : 

«6 In the femoral hernia, the external incision is to be made obliquely, 
from within, outwards and dawnwards, beginning the incision an inch 
or so above the tendon called ligament of Fallopius, and continuing it 
to the like distanee below the ligament. | 

«¢ We are next to make a small hole, immediately below the liga- 
ment in the tendinous aponeurosis, which covers the muscles on the 
inner side of the thigh, and is connected to the ligament. 

‘¢ We are then to introduce the point of a small furrowed probe or 
directory under the ligament ; and holding this in the oblique direc- 
tion upwards, towards the umbilicus, we are cautiously and slowly 
to divide, with the straight probe pointed knife, one lictle bundle of 
the tendinous fibres after another, using the knife as a saw, instead of 
entering its point deep within the tendon, and then raising its handle, 
so as to make a large sweep or extensive incision with the edge of 
the knife. 

‘«* I advise the edge of the knife to be turned towards the umbili- 
cus; because, if it be turned inwards, towards the ring of the exter- 
nal oblique muscle, as Le Dran directs, it will very readily cut the 
syermatic chord, cr round ligament of the uterus; and, if it is turned 
eutwards, as Mr. Sharp advises, it may readily cut the epigastric 
artery ; but when we turn it towards the umbilicus, it will be directed 
to the place at which the spermatic chord and cpigastric artery cross 
each other, like the strokes of the letter x, aud of course will be at 
the greatest possible distance from both. 

** Ii, besides giving the knife this direction, we slowly and caue 
tiously divide the tendinous ligament, dilating the opening gradually by 
introducing the finger, I know, not only from the situation of parts in 
the sound body, but from a considerable number of cases, in which 


I have assisted in the operation, that the tendinous ligament may be - 


completely divided without cutting the spermatic chard, or epigastric 
artery.” 

Dr. M. seems to give the preference to Gimbernat’s mode of opera- 
ting: but he objects to the plan recommended by'that writer, of open- 
ing the herniary sac, which allows the approachvof air, and thus gives 
rise to considerable inflammation ‘To support his observations on the 
last point, he subjoins in an appendix, a long extract from his father’s 
work on Burse Mucose*, in which this subject is particularly noticed. 








* See Rev. Volelxxix. Pp. 497 
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POETRY. 


Art. 35. Rural Tales, Ballads, and Songs. By Robert Bloomfields 
Author of the Farmer’s Boy. Crown Svo. 4s. Boards. Vernor 
and Hood. 1802. . 7 
The author of this small miscellany is already well known to the 

public, and we have had occasion to speak favourably of his first 

performance *. In the verses before us, we perceive similar efforts 
of an ingenious mind, combating the disadvantages of early educa- 
tion, with a degree of modesty which inclines us to allow the writer 
the fullest credit for his success. At the same time it is necessary to 
observe that, in consideration of the deficiencies above mentioned, we 
overlook several faults which would require antmadversion under dif- 
ferent circumstances ; and that we cannot by any means regard these 
poems a3 finisled pieces. They derive a strong interest, however, 

from the truth and simplicity with which they paint the manners of a 

humble but respectable race,—the labouring poor. Mr, Bloomfield has 

expressed himself.on.this subject with great propriety, in his Preface ¢ 

‘ I was not prepared for the decided, ‘and I may surely say ex- 
traordinary attention which the Public has shewn towards the Far 
mer’s Boy: the consequence has been such..as my true friends wiil 
sejoice to hear; it has produced me many essential blessings. And 

I feel peculiarly gratified in finding that a poor man in England may 

assert the dignity of Virtue, and speak of the imperishable beauties 

of Nature, and be heard, and heard, perhaps, with greater attention 
for his being poor.’ . | 
The author mentions, alse, with becoming gratitude, ofthe friend - 


ship of Mr. Loft : but we are of opinion that the zeal of that gentle- » 


man has led him beyond the bounds of critical discretion, in the ap- 

‘auding observations which he has annéxed to each of the poems. 
it is no real kindness to Mr. B. to compare him with Dryden +. 
Let us forbear such injustice to the mighty dead: Dryden’s lyre has 
never been new-strung. 

We could with much pleasure select many passages from this mis- 
cellany : but we must beware of despoiling a volume of this moderate 
size. Our readers will be glad to see the following short poem, 
which is written with real feeling and simplicity: 


‘ THE WIDOW TO HER HOUR-GLASS. 


{. 
‘Come,’ friend, I’ll turn thee up again: 
Companion of the lonely hour! 
Spring thirty times hath fed with rain 
And cloath’d with leaves my humble bower, 
Since thou hast stood 
In frame of wood, 
On Chest or Window by my side: 
At every Birth still thou wert near, 
Still spoke thine admonitions clear.— 


And, when my Husband died, 











* See Rev. Vol. xxxiii. N.S. p. go. 
+ P. 34 (note). Again, note on p. 58. 
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2. 
¢ ]’ve often watch’d thy streaming sand 
And seen the growing Mountain rise, 
' And often found Life’s hopes to stand 
On props as weak in Wisdom’s eyes : 
.ts conic Crown 
Still sliding down, , ° 
Again heap’d up, then down again ; 
The sand above more hollow grew, : 
Like days and years still filt’ring through, 
And mingling joy and pain. : 


¢ While thus I spia and sometimes sing, 
(For now and then my heart will glow) 
Thou measur’st Time’s expanding wing ; 
By thee the noontide hour,I know: 
Though silent thou, 
Still shalt thou: flow, 
And jog along thy destin’d way: 
But when I glean the sultry fields, 
When Earth her yellow Harvest yields, 
Thou gett’st a Holiday, 


' 4. 
_¢ Steady as Truth on either end 

Thy daily task performing well, 
Thou’rt Meditation’s constant friend, * 
And strik’st the Heart without a Bell: 

‘Come, lovely May! 

Thy lengthen’d day 
Shall gild once more my native plain ; 
Curl inward here, sweet Woodbine flow’r ;— 
‘«« Companion of the lonely hour, 

Pll turn thee up again.” 


We add the following song, as a specimen of Mr. Bloomfield’s 
gayer composition ; 
“ ROSY HANNAH. 
I. 

‘A Spring o’erhung with many a flow’r, 
The grey sand dancing in its bed, 
Embank’d beneath a Hawthorn bower, 
Sent forth its waters near my head: 
A rosy. Lass approach’d my view; 
I caught her blue eye’s modest beam, 
The stranger nodded ‘* how d’ye do!” 
And leap’d across the infant stream. 


2. 
*. The water heedless pass’d away : 
With me her glowing image stay’d. 
I strove, from that auspicious day, 


To meet and bless the lovely Maid. 


“{ mei 
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¢ 1 met her where beneath our feet 
Through downy Moss the wild-Thyme grew; 
Nor Moss elastic, flow’rs though sweet, 
Match’d Hannah’s cheek of rosy hue.’ 


¢ I met her where the dark Woods-wave, 
And shaded verdure skirts the plain ; 
And when the pale Moon rising gave 
New glories to her cloudy train. 
From her sweet Cot upon the Moor 
Our plighted vows to Heaven are flown; 
Truth made me welcome at her door, 
And rosy Hannah is my own.’ ' 


We shall conclude by recommending this volume to the lovers of 
Pastoral Simplicity and unaffected Morality. ! 
A volume. of Poems by this author’s Brother will be mentioned in 


. our next Number. 


Art. 36. Terrible Tractoration!! a Poetical Petition against Gal- 
_vanizing Trumpery, and the Perkinistic Institution. In Four 
Cantos. Most respectfully addressed to the Royal College of 
Physicians. By Christopher Caustic, M.D., &c. 2d Edition, 
with great Additions. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. Boards. Hurst. 
1803. 
A om General, when he finds himself baffled in one mode of 
attack, tries a different disposition. In like manner, some friend to 
the doughty Tractors, having thought Mr. Perki~s sorely galled in 
pedestrian prose, has brought up Pegasus (the Parnassian cavalry) 
to support him: but we apprehend that he has been deceived in the . 
choice of his Steed, which appears to be a jade, and that he is not 
sufficiently drilled to be fit for action; he certainly is quite prema- 
ture in offering himself to be reviewed. | 
To drop the figure; this hook contains an ironical attack on the 
Opponents of the Tractors, in Hudibrastic Verse, which resembles 
that of Butler only in the jingle. From some of the rhymes, we 
should suspect the author to come “‘ frae the North ;”? for example, 


¢ Just so the ancient poets /earn us 
That crows, which flew o’er lake Avernus’— 
To carn, instead of teach, is a rank Scotticism ; as well as just sc. 
In another couplet, the Satirist has sinned against guantity ; 


as terrible to see as 
The hundred-handed Briaréus. 


With this consummate knowlege of English and Latin, Dr. Caustic. 
sets upvas a Reformer of the whole Faculty in England, and as the 
lengthy Vindicator of the American Magus— 


“¢ Et vitula tu dignus, et hic! 
It would contribute nothing to the amusement of our readers, to 





make any farther observations on or extracts from this farrago. The 


9 : ~ author 
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author is indeed a most unlucky advocate ; for he reduces thé question 
to this dilemma (p. 112.), that every Physician in England is a knave, 
or that the Tractors are an imposition.—We leave our readers to 


draw their own conclusion. 
EDUCATION. 


Art. 37. The Etymology and Syntax of the English Language. By 
the Reverend Alexander Crombie, LL.D. 8vo. 5s. 6d. Boards. 

Johnson. 

At has been a just subject of reproach to many good classical 
scholars of former times, that, while they devoted much critical study 
to the grammatical niceties of the Latin and Greek tongues, they 
were barbarians (as the Greeks would say) in regard to their verna- 
cular idicm. The great attention and philosophical investigation, 
which learned men of the present age have directed to the subject 
of grammar, have contributed in a great measure to remove this cen- 
sure ; and among the labours of those who'have distinguished them- 
selves in this department of science, the public will deservedly reckon 
the ingenious and careful researches ef Dr. Crombie-—From our in- 
pene of this volume, we perceive that the Doctor, though he 

airly appreciates the labours of his predecessors, and distinguishes 
between the errors of Harris and the acuteness of Horne Tooke, yet 
builds not on any other man’s foundation alone: but, while he makes 
use of their aid, he furnishes many original materials from the resources 
of his own mind. The treatise is composed with. precision and perspi- 
cuity ; and although, from its size and philosophical inquiries, it is 
not calculated for the younger part of schools, in the higher forms it 
will proye a valuable guide to the knowlege of our native language. 


Art. 38. The first Part of the Pronouncing Spelling-Book; containing 
a Number of Rules for Spelling, &c. &c. By Mrs. Wilmshurst. 
1z2mo. 18. 6d. Conder. 

In this spelling-book, which Mrs. Wilmshurst compiled for the 
use of her seminary at Maldon in Essex, the authority of Dr. John. 
son is generally followed, and the spelling lessons are divided ac- 
cording to the plan of Dr. Lowth. If the publication should be ap- 
proved, it is Mrs. W.’s intention to print a second part, which will 
contain an abridgement of Walker’s principles of English pronuncia- 
tion.— As this lady offers the present work to the public from her 
own experience of its utility, it would be hardly fair in us to call 
its merits in question.. ‘The spelling lessons, indeed, appear to be 
well arranged: but, reasoning on the subject @ priori, we should 
foresee many and great difficulties in teaching the pronunciation of 


Fer ; 


Man 


words to children by any other effectual means than vivd voce. We 


know that it has been attempted in the French language, but we 
believe that it has never succeeded. Rules of this nature may be 
furnished to. teachers: but young pupils, we suspect, must catch a 
proper pronunciation by the easiest and most natural method,—by 


the ear. 
A cheaper edition of this work is also published, with some omis- 


sions, intended for the poorer classes; and printed on a paper and. 
4 


type which are very inferior to the former, 
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Art. 39. The first Part of progressive Instructions, in Reading, Gram. 


mar, and Geography ; adapted to the Capacities of Children, from 
the age of three to eight or nine Years. By Mrs. Wilmshurst. 


1zmo. 1s. 6d. Conder. ; 


The method here adopted for conveying to children some idea of 
Reading, Grammar, and Geography, may probably be found of use, 


but it does not appear.to merit any particular notice or commendation. Man 


Art. 40. Practical Guide to Parents and Guardians, in the right 
Choice and Use of Books in every Branch of Education. By 
Joshua Collins, A.M. 1zmo. 1s. Reynolds. ; 
This little, treatise is intended for the use of tutors and school. 

masters, who reside in distant parts of the country, and are sup- 
posed by Mr. Collins to be unable to procure information respecting 
the present state of school-literature". If there be any such per- 
sons, however, as Mr. C. presumes, they must not rely on his re« 
commendation in all points, though many useful tracts are named in 
his catalogue.—Clarke’s Inéroduction, for instance, 1s no longer in 
use in our public schools. 


RELIGIOUS. 


Art. 41. 4 short and practical Account of the principal Doctrines of 
Christianity ; for the Use of Young Persons. ‘To which are added 
suitable Prayers. By W. J. Rees, M.A., Curate of Stoke-Edith, 
Herefordshire. 12mo. pp. 43. 18. Sael. 1803. 

This little tract is composed in a style of commendable neatness and 
perspicuity, and comprehends much in a narrow compass, We see 
‘nothing in it that is redundant, nor does any necessary information 
connected with its design seem to have been omitted. The doctrines 
of the church are represented in a clear and amiable light, and happily 
connected with the moral duties :-~the enthusiast will not impeach its 
orthodoxy ; nor will the latitudinarian charge it with bigotry or into- 
lerance. As a compendium of doctrines and duties, on the principles 
of the church of England, it is well adapted to be placed in the 
hands of young people ; and it deserves, in this respéct, the notice 
of persons of rank and influence in the church. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Art. 42. Bibliographical Dictionary ; containing a Chronologica}. 


Account, Alphabetically arranged, of the most. curious, scarce, 
useful, and important Books in all Departments of Literature, 
which have been published’ in Latin, Greek, Coptic, Hebrew, 
Samaritan, Syriac, Chaldee, A&thiopic, Arabic, Persian, Arme- 
nian, &c. from the Infancy of Printing to the Beginning of the 
nineteenth Century. With Biographical Anecdotes, &c. &c. To 
which are added, an Essay on bibliography, &c. and an Account 
of the best English Translation of each Greek and Latin Classic. 
Vol. I. s12mo. Gs. Boards. (LL. P. gs.) Baynes. 1802. 
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* Does Mr. C. forget the existence of the Monthly Review 2— 
What a negligent rogue! 
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We have here the commencement of a work which is expected te 
be comprised in six volumes, and which will contain much useful in- 
telligence on a subject in which many persons feel considerable in- 
terest. We have examined several of the articles, and we think that 
the information communicated in them is in general accurate and 
amusing, particularly all that relates to the London Polyglott, and 
Dr. Castel’s Lexicon Heptaglotton ; which this author represents as 
probably the greatest and most perfect work of the kind ever per- 
formed by human industry and learning.? In the account of the 
Glasgow Eschylus, which was printed in folio in 1795, we observe 
the following passare : ‘Only fifty-two copies of this edition, and of 
the large paper only eleven copies, are said to have been printed; 
they sell for tol. 1os., and with the beautiful designs of Flaxman, 
which are executed in all the taste and spirit of antiquity, for 2ol.’ 
This statement we apprehend to be erroneous, because Mr. Flax.’ 
man’s designs (which deserve all the praise here bestowed on them, ) 
sell for one guinea, and therefore cannot increase the price of the 
Eschylus in the proportion here mentioned.—We shall be glad ‘to 
direct our attention to the subsequent volumes of this publication, as 
they make their appearance. | Rage 


Art. 43. Three Discourses. 1. On the Use of Books, 2. On the 
Result and Effects of Study. 3. On the Elements of Literary 
Taste. Delivered at the Anniversary Meetings of the Library So- 
ciety at Chichester, January, 1800, 1801, 1802, by the Presi- | 

_ dent. 8vo. pp.190. 43. Boards. Johnson. 1802. 

This little volume, which is the production (as we understand) of 
Dr. Sanden of Chichester, discovers various indications of a cultivated 
mind, and of a refined taste. The directions on the'use of books, 
and of the mode of reading them with advantage, are in general very 
judicious, and, if adopted, must prove eminently serviceable ; partt- 
cularly to the younger class of students.—In the third essay, we are 
presented with many pertinent remarks on taste, a subject which is 
in itself surrounded with difficulties, and has received the atten- 
tion of eminent writers. ‘The present author considers the second 
of Dr. Blair’s Lectures as a copious and elaborate commentary on 
the following passage in Ciccro: “ Omnes enim, tacito quodam sensu, 
sine ulla arte aut ratione, que sint in artibus et ratjonibus recta et prava 
dijudicant ;’? and he represents the discussion to be unsatisfactory and 
inconsistent. ‘This censure, we think, is in part merited: but we 
are at the same time of opinion that the attempts of Dr. S. to elu- 
cidate the subject have not been more successful. In quoting the 
following beautifully domestic image from Lucretius, 


| “© At jam non domus accipiet te leta, neque uxor 
= Optuma, nec dulces occurrent oscula nati 
Preripere, et tactid pectus dulcedine tangent 5’ 


and noticing that it had been happily amplified by Gray, we are sur- 
rized that these lines in Thomson’s Winter did not occur to the 
recollection of the author,.as they are evidently suggested by the 

Latin Poet: / 
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‘© In vain for him th’ offcious wife prepares 
The fire fair-blazing, and the vestment warm ; 
In vain his little children, peeping out , ‘ 
Into the mingling storm, demand their sire, j 
With tears of artless innocence. Alas! 4 
Nor wife, nor children, more shall he behold, 1a a 


Nor friends, nor sacred home.”’ 


The word officious is here used in its primitive though not most i 
usual signification, of doing good offices. Milton, as Johnson ob- - 
serves, employs it in the same sense ; . 


_& Yet, not to earth are those bright luminaries 
Officious ; but to thee, earth’s habitant.”” 


It is observable that both the moderns have omitted the exquisite 
pathos belonging to the close of the original passage ; 


“Et tacita pectus dulcedine tangent.” | AY oh. 
Art. 44. The Spirit of the Public Fournals for 1801 and 1802. 


Being an impartial Selection of the most exquisite Essays and 
ity . . Yeux d Esprits, principally Prose, that appear in the Newspapers 
’ and other Publications. With explanatory Notes and Anecdotes 
of many of the Persons alluded to. Vols. V. and VI. ranio. 
pp- 396. in each. 12s. Boards. Ridgway. 
Some gentlemen preserve their newspapers, and bind them in vo- 
\}) lumes ; by which practice, they treasure materials for the history of 
the period through which their files of journals extend. Others cut 
out the nae prose or verse which are thought to have merit, and 
paste them into a common-place book. The compilations before us 
are not only intended to save this latter trouble, but, by being on a 4 
more extensive scale than is generally adopted, open a wider field ee 
of amusement. In our 31st and 36th vols. N.S. we noticed the k 
former parts of this miscellany ; and from the same sources, enter» 
tainment of a similar kind, as occasion offered, has again been drawn. 
The political squibs of the day are here impartially collected ; and, 
in examining the poetry of these volumes, we were sometimes come 
pelled to smile, however ill-adapted the muscles of Reviewers may be. 
to such an exercise. Our wigs shook with approbation, as we read 
the following | 


¢ Mopern SonnET, TO AN Otp Wic, 


¢ Hail thou! who liest so snug in this old box ; 

_ With sacred awe I bend before thy shrine! 
Oh! ’tis not clos’d a glue, nor nails, nor locks, 

‘And hence the bliss of viewing thee is mine. 


¢ Like my poor aunt, thou hast seen better days! 
Well curl’d and powder’d, once it was thy lot Shia mee 
' Balls to frequent, and masquerades, and plays, 
And panoramas, and the Lord knows what! 
¢ Oh! thou hast heard e’en Madame Mara sing, 
And oft-times visited my Lord Mayor's treat 5 
And once, at court, wast notic’d by the King, | 
Thy form was so commodious, and so neat. 
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¢ Alas! what art thou now? a mere old mop! j 
With which our housemaid Nan, who hates a broom, 
Dusts all the chambers in my little shop, 
Then slyly hides thee in this lumber-room ! 


* Such is the fate of wigs ! and mortals too! 
After a few more years than thine are past, 
The Turk, the Christian, Pagan, and the Jew, 
Must all be shut up in a dox at last ! 


© Vain man ! to talk so loud, and look so big ! 
How small ’s the difference *twixt thee and a wig ! 
How small indeed! for speak the truth I must, 
Wigs turn to dusters, and man turns to dust.’ | 


The very high price of paper at the beginning of the year 180 
has occasioned some delay in the appearance of these volumes. 


Art. 45. Letters and Papers on Agriculture, Planting, &c. Selected 
from the Correspondence of the Bath and West of England So- 
ciety, for the Encouragement of Agriculture, Arts, Manufactures, 
and Commerce. Originally published in nine Wolumes; abridged 


in two. 8vo. pp. 760, in the two Vols. 17s. Boards. Robmsons.° 


Judicious abridgments are often useful and generally acceptable to 
the public. Collections of the Memoirs or Papers of philosophical, 


_ literary, or economical bodies, become in a course of years very vo-~ 
luminous ; and the early numbers of the series are with difficulty 


obtained. New members, who are solicitous of possessing complete 
eets of the transactions of the society into which they have been 
admitted, find that the editions of the prior volumes are entirely sold, 
and that they cannot look for the gratification of their wishes from 
the regular supply of the book trade. We know how seldom the 
first ten volumes of our Old Series are now to be obtained ; and it is 
equally rare to see perfect séts of the Philosophical Transactions. 
Even the Bath Agricultural Society, instituted no longer ago than 
in 1777, and having published only nine volumes since its com- 
mencement, complains of the difficulty of furnishing complete sets ; 
and to avoid the expence of republishing the originals, the plan of 


abridgment has been undertaken. The anonymous editor informs us, 


that he has reduced ‘ the nine volumes into two, not by a partial 
selection of particular papers, but by preserving the substance of 
every one, rejecting only such parts of each as are uninteresting, with- 
out lessening the information, or altering. the sense: every corre- 
spondent is allowed to tell his own tale in his own language ; without 
the least affection, partiality, or prejudice.’ 

This mode of abbreviation, to which has been added a kind of clas- 
sification, 1s unobjectionable ; and, as the Bath Papers contain a 
mass of valuable information, (which we have regularly noticed *,) the 
labour here bestowed on them will not be thought useless. The type 





~ © See our account of the first volume, in M. R. vol. Ixiv. p. 417. 
O.S.; of the gth volume, in M. R. vol. xxxi. p. 388, N.S. ; and 
of each of the other,in the intermediate volumes. =“ 
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js smaller than that of the original volumes, which has assisted com- 
pression, and has enabled the editor to exhibit the substance of most 
of the papers. Asa specimen of the degree of abbreviation, we may 
mention Dr. Anderson’s Dissertation on Wool-bearing Animals in 
vol. viii. which occupies nearly forty pages, but which in the 
Abridgement is included in little more than seven. 

We are of opinion that this undertaking would have been more 
complete and satisfactory, if, at the head of every abridged paper, 
the editor had referred to the original; thus, when the substance of 
Dr. Anderson’s remarks 1s given in vol. 1. p. 3c8, in a Section on 
Cattle and Sheep, Breed, Wool, &c. the reader should have been re- 
ferred to the Original Papers, vol. viii. p.1; and the same rule 
should have been adopted in every other instance. Many of the 
plates are retained. 


SINGLE SERMONS. 
Art. 46. 4n Antidote to the Alarm of Invasion :—Delivered at the 
Meeting-House in the Old Jewry, October 19, 1803 ; being the 
Day appointed for a General Fast. By Abraham Rees, D.D. 


F.R.S., Editor of the New Cyclopedia.. 8vo. 13. Longman. 


aud Rees. : 

Never did the amor patrie burn with a purer and brighter flame 
in the hearts of Britons, than at the present moment; and we have 
the sincerest pleasure in testifying the heroic devotedness which now 
clectrifies all ranks, sects, and professions. The haughty defiance and 
threatened invasion of our Consular enemy have produced such an una- 
nimity and exertion as, with the Divine ree must defeat his 
projects, and teach ['rance and the other nations of Europe to respect 
our sacred shores. Being engaged in-a war which is strictly just, we 
may without presumption hope for the protection of Heaven; and 
the fast-day, as affording a fair opportunity to the pulpit orator for 
displaying the merits of our cause, was no doubt peculiarly acceptable 
to the Clergy of all denominations. The sermon of Dr. Rees is the first 


which has been communicated to us; and its contents are of such a 


nature that we lose no time in announcing it to the public. A more 
virtuous patriotism, or a clearer view of the nature of the contest and of 
the character and views of the enemy, cannot be exhibited. Dr. R. not 
only displays with energy the important and invaluable objects which 
depend on the present contest, but encourages us to the most stree 
nuous exertions, by shewing the advantages which are likely to result 
from its. prosperous issue. Tt will prove us to be not unworthy of the 
glorious and distinguishing privileges which we enjoy ; it will secure 
our country from future attacks; and it will make our commerce and 
agriculture revive under the best auspices. 1t may be presumed also 
that a gratitude for deliverance will incline us to fervent piety ; and 
that the patriotic unanimity, which has now been displayed, will in. 
cline different parties in politics and religion to contemplate each other 
with less fear and jealousy, If such should be the consequences of 
the present war, the wrath of Bonaparte will be a greater blessing to 


- Britaif than his-best smiles could have conferred. 
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Art. 47. The Duty of Britons, at the present awful Crisis of their 
Country,—preached August 7, 1803. By John Overton, A. M. 
Rector of St. Margaret and St. Crux, York. .8vo. 1s. Mawman. 

Politics and Divinity are here blended together, as in most other 
discourses on the present occasion ; and Mr. Overton has taken great 
pains to rouse us to a manful and pious resistance of the threatening 
foe. The fury of the enemy is said, * like Nebuchadnezzar’s fur- 
nace, tobe heated against us ‘* seven times more than it was wont to 
be heated,” and, in a general view, ¢ to be one of the severest scourges 
with which an angry God has ever visited the world since the univer- 
sal deluge.” Thus the preacher bids us to look our whole danger in the 
face; and with gratitude for past: national mercies, which may .be 
regarded as * marks of some peculiar friendship of Heaven,’ he calls 
on us to be valiant against sin; to persevere in prayer ; and to dis- 
play a cheerful submission to such pecuniary burdens, and other pro- 


visions, as are rendered necessary by the circumstances of the times. Moy 


Art. 48. Senaacherib defeated, and his Army destroyed ;—preached at 
Wanstead, Essex, by the Rev. S. Glasse, D.D. F.R.S. Sept. 4, 
1803. 8vo. 1s. Rivingtons. 

This sermon is inscribed ¢o the Million of Loyal Volunteers, and is in- 
tended to be the Soldier’s Manual; displaying the national advantages 
of having a godly king, the necessity of uniting to the prayers of a 
righteous sovereign the devotion and exertions of his subjects, and the 
impotency of the greatest armies when opposed to those who are pro- 


tected by the arm of the Lord. D° 





; CoRRESPONDENCE. 


We have received a letter from Norwich, signed John Wagstaffe, 
in which the writer assures us that Dr. Walker, author of Fragments, 
reviewed in our last number, is ‘not a member of the Sociccy of 
Friends ;? and this assertion is stated to be made on the authority of 

the Doctor himself. We cannot speak to this point, but certainly 
Dr. W.’s sentiments and peculiarities, as exhibited in that work, are 
those which distinguish this society of professing Christians. 





‘The publications mentioned by Greculus esuriens have been acci’ 
dentally overlooked ; and it appears to us that_it would now be going 
too far back to take up the controversy from its origin, and improper 
to notice only the More recent tracts relative to it. | 





_Mr. R. Ogle is referred to our 36th vol. p. 372. for an answer, 
to part of his letter. In due time, he will be satisfied on other 


points: but occasionally we must reserve a power of omission, for 
which we cannot render ourselves accountable. * — 





Augustus and Mary, and the Observant Pedestrian, will not be for- 
gotten. | | 


co In the last’ Appendix, 





p- 524. 1. 17. after § Raphael,’ insert—; 


» §36. 1. 21. for * Khatan Khou,’ r. KAdtou-Khan. In the Num- 
ber 2 September, p. 82. 1. 12. for‘ Johnson,’ r. Longman and Rees. 
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